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LUMMUS Speeder HYDRAULIC PUMP 





It is new. It has capacity enough 
for two or three rams. Com- 
pletely enclosed, self-lubricated. 
Roller bearing crank-shaft. In- 
sert type connecting rod bear- 
ings. Permanent type packing. 
Engineered for long, trouble- 
free service. A truly modern 
pump. Write for Bulletin +642 
which has all the details. 





LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO. 


Lummus is doing more to put gins on a better paying basis. 
Dallas, Texas Columbus, Georgia Memphis, Tennessee 
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Another Record Breaking Year for 


CONTINENTAL’S 


During 1954 more Continental Saw Type Lint Cleaners 
were sold than all other makes combined. This has been 
true every year since Continental pioneered this wholly new 
equipment which has meant so much to ginners everywhere. 


Outstanding performance . . . lowest power consumption 

. . Maximum capacity ... simplicity of operation are a 
few of the reasons why Continental Lint Cleaners lead the 
field. 


Watch for Announcement of New 
improved 1955 Model Machine 


They will incorporate notable new features never 
before used in equipment.of this type — features 
that reflect 11 years’ cumulative experience in 
testing and operation. 


CONTINENTAL GIN COMPANY 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
ATLANTA ‘ DALLAS - MEMPHIS 





















Entered as second-class matter February 4, 1905, at the Post Office at Dallas, Texas, Under Act of Congress of March 8, 1897 
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vaca, Texas ex- 
plains to Mr. 
Ralph Bales, own- 
er of field, the ad- 
vantages of Delfos 
9169 for mechani- 
cal picking. ‘“Bolls 
well off the ground 
cae RO WEEE .” 
Mr. 
vinced that 9169 
is the best cotton 
he ever raised be- 
cause of its high 
production and ex- 
cellent staple, too! 
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A good argument for Mechanical harvesting— 


Mr. 
(left) custom pick- 






From the Coastal Bend of Texas 
W. H. Hahn Gene wee 


from Port La- 


Bales is con- 


Increased Acreage In DELFOS 9169 for Four Years 
—A Rio Grande Valley Story 


D. L. Smith, Rio Hondo, Texas and our plant 
breeder, Dr. Manning, look over a crop that 
averaged 1'% bales per acre. With 20 acres the 
first year—150 acres in second year—400 acres 
the third—and 700 acres last year, Mr. Smith’s 
entire 1,200-acre planting will be in Delfos 
9169 This year. Heavy production and extra 
staple are some of the reasons. Mr. Smith says 


“It’s easy to clean up and buyers go for the 
extra staple.” 
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When they built their new modern gin, the Grandview 
Cooperative Association in Grandview, Texas, chose a reli- 
able Climax Blue Streak V-125 Engine for power because 
they knew it was the best engine for their purpose. This 
modern gin incorporates the latest developments in safety 
and remote controls and naturally they wanted the best 
power supply also. This gin operates 24 hours a day 
throughout the cotton ginning season and Mr. R. R. Ross, 
the manager, reports no repair costs or troubles of 
ony kind. 





Mr. R. R. Ross at the controls of the Grandview Cooperative 
Association Gin and standing by his Climax V-125 engine. 






At left aerial view of the Grandview Gin in operation. 





Climax power plants in cotton gins throughout the cotton 
country are setting spectacular performance records. In one 
instance a Louisiana ginner reports 4,709 bales ginned at 
9c per bale for fuel with his Climax. In another instance 
a Texas ginner reports a saving of more than $7,000 in 
power costs during the first year’s operation of his Climax. 
Another instance, a Rio Grande Valley ginner reduced his 
power costs 65%. 

Call the Climax Blue Streak distributor near you. Call him 
and let him show you how Climax Engines can give you 
the most dependable, lowest cost per bale operation. 


WHERE POWER IS YOUR PROBLEM...CLIMAX IS THE ANSWER 





FACTORY 
CLINTON, IOWA 


off CLIMAX ENGINE AND PUMP MFG. CO. 
208 SO. LA SALLE ST. CHICAGO 4, ILL. 
DISTRICT OFFICE 
155 CONTINENTAL AVE. 
DALLAS 7, TEXAS 






DISTRIBUTORS 


Drillers Machine Shop 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Henkle and Company Wilson’s E 


Vern Walton Co. 
Coolidge, Casa Grande, 
and Marana, Ariz. 





Cullander Machinery Co. 
Belzoni, Miss. 


t Co. Tobin Machinery Co. 





(Irrigation Only) 
Garden City, Kansas 


Steward & Stevenson 


United Tool Co. 


Shreveport and Alexandria, La. Services, tne. 


J & Eq ip 
Bakersfield and Long Beach, Calif. 


Houston and 8 Texas Branches 


Lafayette, La. 


Sweeney Brothers 
Williston and Fargo, 
North Dakota 















PROVED PERFORMER 


This handsome little Ford runabout has had a well-cared-for life. Now, 
almost fifty years old, its engine purrs, its paint and brass gleam as though 
it were a youngster just off the assembly line. 

Dependable quality that has stood the test of time is a point of pride in 
Esso Hexane, too. Our production facilities and laboratories have been in 
the business for a long time, during which product quality has been devel- 
oped to an amazingly high level. Find out for yourself next time you order. 
Specify Esso Hexane—famous for high quality and dependable performance. 


You can depend on ESSO HEXANE for 


UNIFORMITY — Made in modern refineries 
from carefully selected crude oil sources. 
purity — High purity that helps avoid non- 
recoverable residues. Low non-volatile con- 
tent. 

MULTI-STORAGE AVAILABILITY—Can be shipped 
promptly from Baytown, Texas, or Bayonne, 
N. J. when you want it, where you want it. 
EFFICIENT SOLVENT RECOVERY — Narrow boil- 
ing range allows complete removal from ex- 
tracted oil and meal. 
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HIGH OIL RECOVERY—Results from “balanced 
solvency.” Recovered oil has good color and 
refining properties. 

MODERN HANDLING METHODS-— Separate tank 
storage, pumping lines, tank cars and 
trucks are used throughout all Esso Hexane 
handling operations. 

FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE — If you have a 
solvents problem or want further informa- 
tion on the specifications and characteris- 
tics of Esso Hexane—write or call our office 
nearest you. Our technicians will be glad to 
assist you. 
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PETROLEUM 
SOLVENTS 


SOLD IN: Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., R. L, 
Conn., N. Y., N. J., Pa., Del., Md., D. C., 
Va., W. Va., N. C., S. C., Tenn., Ark., La. 


ESSO STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. — Pelham, N. Y. — Elizabeth, 
N. J.—Bala-Cynwyd, Pa.— Baltimore, Md.— 
Richmond, Va.—Charlotte, N. C.—Columbia, 
$. C. — Memphis, Tenn. — New Orleans, La. 
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The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill PRESS... 


READ BY COTTON 
GINNERS, COTTONSEED 
CRUSHERS AND OTHER 
OILSEED PROCESSORS 
FROM CALIFORNIA TO 
THE CAROLINAS 


x** 
OFFICIAL 
MAGAZINE OF: 


National Cottonseed 
Products Association 


National Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


Alabama Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


Arizona Ginners’ 
Association 


Arkansas-Missouri Ginners’ 
Association 


California Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


The Carolinas Ginners’ 
Association 


Georgia Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


Louisiana-Mississippi Cotton 
Ginners’ Association 


New Mexico Cotton 
Ginners’ Association 


Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


Tennessee Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association 


* 


THE Cotton GIN AND 
O1 MILL Press is the Official 
Magazine of the foregoing 
associations for official 
communications and news 
releases, but the associations 
are in no way responsible 
for the editorial expreasions 
or policies contained herein. 
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A PROGRESSIVE AND RESPONSIBLE PUBLICATION 


* ON OUR COVER: 


Ranchmen may find the jeep, truck and tractor 
useful, but there’s many a job that horses still do 
better, including posing when a_ photographer 
comes along. The pretty scene on our cover was 
made in one of the Southwest's beauty spots, as 
well as important ranching areas: the Davis 
Mountains of West Texas, down near the Mexican 
border. The mountains in the picture are just 
mesas, but the region has peaks a mile high and 
rough enough for anyone. 


Photograph by John Jeter 
JANUARY 29, 1955 


VOL. 56 No. 3 


PUBLISHED EVERY OTHER SATURDAY IN OUR OWN PRINTING 
PLANT AT 3116 COMMERCE STREET, DALLAS 26, TEXAS 
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OFFICERS AND 
EDITORIAL STAFF 


RICHARD HAUGHTON 
Chairman of the Board 


DICK HAUGHTON, JR. 


President and Advertising Manager 


GEORGE H. TRAYLOR 


Executive Vice-President and 
Secretary-Treasurer 


IVAN J. CAMPBELL 


Vice-President 


B. P. RIDGWAY 


Vice-President and 
General Superintendent 


WALTER B. MOORE 
Editor 
BETTE HOLBROOK REED 


Editorial Assistant 


WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE 
(EDITORIAL ONLY) 


FRED BAILEY 
744 Jackson Place, N.W. 
Washington 6, D.C. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


Domestic: 1 year $3; 2 years $5; 3 years $7. Foreign: Latin- 
American countries $10; all others $15 per year. (Not accepted 
for ‘Iron Curtain" countries.) All subscriptions cash with order. 
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EXECUTIVE AND EDITORIAL OFFICES: 
3116 COMMERCE STREET, DALLAS 26, TEXAS 
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Specify 


THE 
VERTICAL 
SCREW 
ELEVATOR 
WITH A 
REPUTATION 











GENUINE 
SOUTHWESTERN 


Rotor Lift 


Reputation must be 
earned. It cannot be had ¥ 
by claiming, 
be purchased or hurried 
into being. Only the years Hie 
can confer it— 
years of consistent, 
































dependable performance. im 
Rotor Lift'’s reputation 
has been twenty-seven 

years in the making. 
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OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 











To enable our customers to receive 
prompt shipment we have siocks of 


Southern Star Bagging at Augusta as 





usual and India Star Bagging both at 


Houston and Gulfport. 

















TWO EXCELLENT GRADES: 
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Contac 


ONE OF THESE 
REPRESENTATIVES 


You Can Rely on the 


FOR FAST 
Quality of Both Grades! 


EFFICIENT 
Sewtce 
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SELLING AGENTS 





BOLTON BAGGING CO. ROBERT BURGHER > 

1222 EXCHANGE BUILDING 4107 TURTLE CREEK BLVD. & 
MEMPHIS, TENN. DALLAS, TEXAS 
{ M A. SANDERS MASON JACKSON CO 

— AUGUSTA, GEORGIA. 

' 724 BOYLE BUILDING 525 SPRING ST. palace 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. SHREVEPORT, LA. 
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PHILLIPS 66 



























SPECIAL STORAGE 


tanks, careful handling and ship- 

ping techniques make sure that 
water-white Phillips 66 Solvents 
arrive clean and pure at your 
plant. No contaminants to harm 
your products. 


SPECIAL REFINING 


processes insure narrow, accurate 
boiling ranges. There are no light 
ends or heavy residues to lose. 
You get high recovery of oil and 
solvent, too. 


SPECIAL SYSTEM 


of checks and controls means uni- 
form, high-quality solvents at all 
times! This makes your plant op- 
eration easier and makes better 
products, as well. 





Re 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES: 


Full-scale operations and ample 
storage facilities assure Phillips 
customers of dependable supplies. 
Write for full information about 
Phillips 66 Solvents. 





PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY - Special Products Division - Bartlesville, initia 
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TOM MURRAY 






- pa 


CLIFFORD HARDY 


ARRANGEMENTS for the Southeast Gin Suppliers’ Exhibit in Atlanta, and 
state and national ginners’ meetings, have been handled by Tom Murray, execu- 
tive officer of the Georgia and Alabama-Florida associations; and Clifford 
Hardy, executive for the Carolinas and national groups. 


In Atlanta, Feb. 15-16 





Plans Ready for Southeast 


Gin Exhibits, 


Meetings 


National political leaders and cotton authorities will speak on pro- 
gram for Carolinas, Georgia and Alabama-Florida ginners groups. 
National association will meet. Numerous displays planned. 


INNERS of the Southeast will hear 

addresses by a governor, senator and 
other nationally-known leaders as well 
as see many interesting exhibits at the 
first Southeastern Gin Suppliers’ Ex- 
hibit. 

The exhibit will be held at the Bilt- 
more Hotel in Atlanta, Feb. 15-16, in 
conjunction with the annual conventions 
of the Alabama-Florida, Carolinas, and 
Georgia ginners’ associations. National 
Ginners’ Association will meet there on 
Feb. 14. 

Displays at the Biltmore will include 
the latest gin machinery, gin supplies, 
engines, insecticides, chemicals, office 
supplies, cottonseed, cotton pickers, fer- 
tilizers, lifts and fire fighting equip- 
ment. All meetings are scheduled to ad- 
journ not later than 4 p.m. so that gin- 
ners will have time to study the exhibits. 

Sponsors of the event point out that 
it will be the largest gathering of gin- 
ners ever assembled in the Southeast, 
and that it has been made _ possible 
through the cooperation of gin suppliers. 
The three sponsoring gin associations 
through their officials, have urged ev- 
ery ginner in the Southeast to attend, 
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bringing wives and others in their fam- 
ilies to enjoy the entertainment. 


e Notables Will Speak — Governor 
Marvin Griffin of Georgia and Senator 
John Sparkman of Alabama are two 
national political figures who will speak 
on the program. 

Former Congressman Stephen Pace of 
Georgia; Edward J. Wade, president, 
New York Cotton Exchange; and Read 
Dunn, Washington, National Cotton 
Council, also will address the ginners 
and their visitors. 

Ginning problems and other matters of 
concern to the cotton industry will be 
subjects for an open forum, panel dis- 
cussion. 


e Entertainment Planned — Entertain- 
ment features that should prove attrac- 
tive to all attending the event have been 
arranged. 

Visiting ladies will be taken on a tour 
of Atlanta which will include a trip to 
the famous Atlanta Cyclorama. 

A luncheon will be given at noon, Feb. 
15, for both ladies and men, with at- 
tendance awards. 

A banquet and two-hour floor show, 
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Feb. 16, will be the final entertainment 
event. 


e Arranged by Associations — Tom 
Murray, Atlanta, executive officer for 
the Alabama-Florida Cotton Ginners’ 
Association and the Georgia Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association; and Clifford H. 
Hardy, Bennettsville, S.C., executive for 
the Carolinas Ginners’ Association and 
National Cotton Ginners’ Association, 
have worked on details of the event, in 
cooperation with other officers and di- 
rectors of their organizations. 

W. J. Estes, Jr., Haralson, Ga., presi- 
dent of the Georgia group, will preside 
at the morning session on Feb. 15. H. A. 
Williams, Jr., Sylvania, and Sam Smith, 
Cartersville, are vice-presidents of the 
Association. 

Joe Fleming, Huntsville, Ala., Ala- 
bama-Florida president, will preside 
at the afternoon session on Feb. 15. 
Other officers of that Association include 
Ralph Norman, Fort Deposit, Ala., vice- 
president; and Joe Bob Elliott, Athens, 
Ala., treasurer. 

Presiding officer for the morning ses- 
sion of Feb. 16 will be Frank M. Wanna- 
maker, St. Matthews, S.C., president of 
the Carolinas organization. Other offic- 
ers include Clyde Upchurch, Jr., Rae- 
ford, N.C., and C. A. Harris, Jr., Sum- 
merton, S.C., vice-presidents. 

Separate business meetings will be 
held by the various state associations 
on the afternoon of Feb. 16. 


e National Meeting — National Cotton 
Ginners’ Association will hold its an- 
nual meeting in Atlanta on Feb. 14, just 
prior to the official opening of the other 
meetings. This meeting also will be at the 
Biltmore. 

National officers, in addition to 
Hardy, include A. G. Swint, Orchard 
Hill, Ga., president; S. N. Reed, O’Brien, 
Texas, Winston Lovelace, Loving, N.M., 
and J. P. Ross, Essex, Mo., vice-presi- 
dents; and Carl Trice Williams, Jack- 
son, Tenn., secretary-treasurer. 





Important Exhibits 


Described on this page is the 
first of three large exhibits and 
associated conventions that will 
be of major importance to all 
ginners of the areas in which 
they are held and to the firms 
that supply those ginners. Each 
deserves the fullest possible at- 
tendance and support. 

An outstanding program has 
been arranged for the first 
Southeastern Gin Suppliers’ Ex- 
hibit and conventions of the 
Carolinas, Alabama - Florida, 
Georgia and national ginners’ 
associations. Excellent pro- 
grams, and numerous exhibits of 
the newest equipment and sup- 
plies that will help any ginner 
do a better job in 1955 also are 
being arranged for the Mid- 
south Gin Supply Exhibit, 
March 14-15-16 in Memphis; and 
the Texas Cotton Ginners’ Asso- 
ciation convention and exhibits, 
April 4-5-6 at Dallas. 

The Press staff urges ginners 
of the Southeast, Midsouth and 
Southwest to attend and bring 
their families along. 



























For Use at Texas Gins 





Single Fan Approved 
For Pink Bollworm 


@ GIN TRASH in Texas may be 
released in regulated area after 
passing through approved single 
fan during ginning process. 


Texas Commissioner of Agriculture 
John White, Austin, has sent The Press 
the following statement: 


“T am pleased to announce that gin 


trash now may be released for use in the 
pink bollworm regulated areas of Texas 
after it has passed through an approved 
single fan operated during the continu- 
ous process of ginning. 

“After many months’ trial, this meth- 
od has proved to achieve an effective 
kill of our cotton scourge, the pink boll- 
worm. 

“Ginners who do not elect to use the 
single fan may continue to use the two- 
fan system, incineration or roller mill- 
ing in their ginning process. 

“Last season we had 15 gins in opera- 
tion on the South Plains which used the 
single-fan type installation to shred 
cotton burs. Trash from these gins has 
been carefully studied by Texas and 
USDA inspectors. 








“Pride of India” 


MANUFACTURED 


INDIA 


JUTE BAGGING 


GUARANTEED NEW 2 LB. 










21LB. TARE, ASSURING 
BAGGING STRENGTH AND 
DURABILITY 


iC. G. Trading Corporation 


122 EAST 42nd ST. e NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Stocks Maintained in Houston and Corpus Christi, Texas; Charleston, South Carolina 


10 
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“Final wind-up of the tests is now 
in progress, but results are already evi- 
dent. Authorization of the single fan 
method became effective Jan. 15. 

“May I express my thanks to the gin- 
ners of Texas for their patience, under- 
standing and cooperation during the ex- 
perimental period. The Texas Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has had to experi- 
ment and enforce many regulations in an 
effort to get the upper hand over the 
pink bollworm. We have had our suc- 
cesses and our failures. 

“All efforts, however, have been to- 
wards one goal—good control of this 
very serious threat to Texas cotton. But 
we could not have determined and set 
the necessary control methods without 
the help of Texas ginners and cotton oil 
men. 

“Details and specifications on the 
single fan installation are available from 
my office in Austin. Address requests to 
John White, Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, Capitol Station, Austin.” 


Irrigation and Fertilization 
Subject of New Movie 


Weather or Not, a new educational 
motion picture wihch dramatically por- 
trays how farm profits can be boosted 
by the fertilizer-irrigation team, is now 
available for distribution, The National 
Fertilizer Association has announced. 

The new 16 mm. sound-color movie, 
which runs 21.5 minutes, is the second 
educational picture produced by NFA 
during 1954. The other, The Big Test, 
which describes the approved method of 
taking soil samples to be used in deter- 
mining plant food deficiencies in the 
soil, was released in December. Both 
pictures were produced by NFA’s Rob- 
ert H. Engle. 





Named Works Manager 


JOHN T. WILSON has recently been 
appointed works manager by Fort Worth 
Steel & Machinery Co., Fort Worth. Or- 
ficials of the firm point out that Wilson 
is highly qualified for his new position. 
He worked his way from inspector to 
night superintendent during seven years 
with Ingersol-Steel Division of Borg- 
Warner; was then general superintendent 
at Mohr & Sons, Chicago; and was plant 
manager of Webster Manufacturing, Inc., 
Tiffin, Ohio. 
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ATTENTION! 


West Texas, Arizona, New Mexico Ginners 


Here is your opportunity to see the new, different, U.S.D.A. designed Stick & Green Leaf Machines 
in operation! One of these machines manufactured by HINCKLEY GIN SUPPLY COMPANY will 





be at the U.S.D.A. 
Ginning Labora- 
tory at Las Cruces, 
New Mexico, dur- 
ing the month of 
February, 1955. 


BE SURE 10 
SEE THIS 
MACHINE! 


Pictured 

at left 

is a 

typical 
Stick and 
Green Leaf 
Installation. 


ALL-PURPOSE 
CLEANING UNIT 
REMOVES: sticks, 
burrs, big green 
leaves, grass, motes, 
leaf trash,and 

pin trash. 


STICK & GREEN LEAF MACHINE 


DESIGNED BY United States Department of Agriculture MANUFACTURED BY Hinckley 


Ginning Laboratory at Stoneville, Mississippi 


Dallas, Texas 


Hinckley Gin Supply Co. 


4008 COMMERCE ST. When Competition is Keenest, Install a “Hinckley” 


DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Meeting in San Antonio 





Texas Cooperatives 
Announce Plans 


@ SESSIONS for commodity 
groups and a dance will be fea- 
tures of joint annual convention. 


Entertainment plans and the business 
program for the joint annual meeting of 
Texas Cooperative Ginners’ Association, 
Texas Federation of Cooperatives and 
Houston Bank for Cooperatives have 
been announced. The meeting will be 
Feb. 7-8 at the Plaza Hotel in San An- 





AFTER PICKING IT'S GINNING, 


THEN IT'S GOOD WRAPPING, 
AND THERE'S WHERE 


tonio, and marks the third time that the 
three groups have met together. 

Wilmer Smith is president of Texas 
Cooperative Ginners’ Association, Jack 
Funk vice-president, J. E. Cox, secre- 
tary and B. E. Schroeder is executive 
secretary of that Association and the 
Texas Federation of Cooperatives. 

Directors of the cooperative ginners’ 
organization include R. T. Frederiksen, 
Ernest Jones, I. S. Pate, Jess L. Bell, 
T. L. McFarland, C. C. Atchison, R. A. 
Graham, Glee Taylor, R. J. Henderson, 

E. Gainer, Harold A. Hansen and 
Milton Hornung. 

The meeting will officially begin with 
a general session at 9:30 a.m., Monday, 
Feb. 7, and following will be the 
business sessions of the Houston Bank 
for Cooperatives, Monday afternoon; the 
Texas Cooperative Ginners’ Association, 










"HINDOO” BAGGING 
PAYS OFF/ 


00 


OPEN qin 
AKES YOUR BALE 
ABETTER BALE 
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PROFIT BY THE CHOICE OF GINNERS 


FOR GENERATIONS” 


MANUFACTURING & SALES CO. 


MEMPHIS, TENN 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


ATLANTA, GA. GULFPORT, MISS GALVESTON, TEXAS 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF 


BOSTON, MASS. 








WILMER SMITH 


Tuesday morning; the Texas Federation 
of Cooperatives, Tuesday afternoon; and 
the final banquet, Tuesday evening. All 
sessions will be held in the Plaza Hotel. 


On the program for the first time will 
be meetings for specialized groups. In- 
dividual sessions lasting approximately 
one and a half hours will be held for 
commodity groups, dairy, rice, and grain. 
At the same time there will be a meet- 
ing for cooperative attorneys and audi- 
tors. Persons interested in these special- 
ty meetings will break away just prior 
to the beginning of the technical phase 
of the cooperative ginners’ program at 
approximately 10 a.m. Tuesday, Feb. 8. 

Also a first is a dance scheduled for 
Monday evening. 


Included in the list of guest speakers 
who will address the meeting during the 
various sessions are Robert Tootell, gov- 
ernor, Farm Credit Administration, 
Washington; Delbert Downing, mana- 
ger, Chamber of Commerce, Midland; 
Homer G. Smith, director of cooperative 
bank service, Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, Washington; Sterling Evans, pres- 
ident, Federal Land Bank, Houston; 
Raymond J. Mischler, Office of the So- 
licitor, USDA, Washington. 

There will be exhibits on the mezanine 
floor of the Plaza Hotel. The space will 
consist of banquet tables about eight 
feet by three feet and will be available 
beginning Sunday afternoon, Feb. 6. 
Those desiring space are requested to 
contact J. D. Hines of the Houston Bank 
for Cooperatives. 

Registration desks will be set up in 
the lobby of the Plaza Hotel during the 
hours of 3 to 7 p.m. Sunday, and from 
7:30 a.m. till noon, Monday. There will 
be no registration fee. 

A complimentary luncheon for the la- 
dies will be held at noon Monday. The 
feature entertainment for this event 
will be a style show presented by Joske’s 
Department Store. 

The final banquet on Tuesday even- 
ing will feature entertainment with a 
oe show and the Trinity University 
Choir. 


Pesticide Carryover Down 


USDA estimates that the carryover 
of pesticides in manufacturers’ hands 
last Sept. 30 was 10 percent smaller 
than the 149.5 million pounds in inven- 
tory a year earlier. 
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reach premium markets 
with this low gossypol cottonseed meal 


Plants producing cottonseed meal by the Blaw- 
Knox prepress extraction process are reaching 
growing mixed feed markets at substantial 
profit premiums. 

Low gossypol content permits the unrestricted 
use of this meal as a protein supplement in all 
types of animal feedstuffs, including chicken 
feed and pig ration. 

Meal produced by the Blaw-Knox process is 
highly nutritious . . . containing a minimum of 
70% water soluble protein. The canary-colored 
(easily pelletized) granules lie mainly in the 20 
mesh size range—a nearly dust-free product. 


Extracted meal has an average residual oil 
content of less than .5°%%, which means that for 
every ton of seed processed, you get as much as 
40 pounds more oil than obtainable from other 
processes. This oil refines to a light color and 
has excellent bleaching qualities. 

Blaw-Knox prepress extraction plants are 
helping others tap growing premium profit 
markets for low gossypol meal. For further in- 
formation concerning the process, the meal or 
its markets, get in touch with your local Blaw- 
Knox District Engineer, or write to one of the 
offices listed below. 


BLAW- KN OX COMPANY Chemical Plants Division 


180 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois / Pittsburgh 22, Pennsylvania / Tulsa 1, Oklahoma 
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At Lubbock, Jan. 17-18 


Ginners and Allied 
Industries Meet 


@ TEXAS Association directors 
join with other groups, hear 
committee reports and make 
plans for future activities. 





Directors arid allied industry mem- 
bers of Texas Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 
tion held their annual meeting Jan. 17- 
18 at Lubbock. Jerome Jalufka, Robs- 
town, president, presided at the directors’ 
meeting; and W. D. Watkins, Abilene, 
vice-president, presided at the banquet. 
Horace Etchison, McAllen, presided at 
the second day’s meeting. 


The finance committee, of which R. L. 
Massey, Pilot Point, is chairman, held a 
meeting Jan. 16; and the committee ap- 
pointed by President Jalufka to con- 
sider nominations for ginner of the year 
met Jan. 17 at breakfast. Roy Forkner, 
Lubbock, was selected as Texas’ ginner 
of the year, as reported elsewhere in this 
issue. 


W. D. Watkins, Sudan, president of 
the Plains Ginners’ Association, hosts 
for the meeting, welcomed the g. ‘1p to 
Lubbock and Etchison, chairman of the 
state group’s executive committee, re- 
sponded. 

One of the important future events 
discussed at the Lubbock meeting was 
the annual convention and the extensive 
exhibits to be displayed at the grounds 
of the State Fair of Texas on April 
4-5-6. Representatives of the Gin Ma- 
chinery and Supply Association, Inc., 
hosts for the convention, told of these 
plans. 

Out-of-Texas ginners who are mem- 
bers of their state ginners’ associations 
may attend the Texas convention with- 
out paying a registration fee. Any out- 
of-state ginner who presents his state 
membership card or a letter from his 
state secretary will be a guest of the 
Texas Association, according to a change 
in registration rules for 1955. 

Action also was taken with reference 
to the resignation of the executive vice- 
president. This is the subject of a sepa- 
rate statement from President Jalufka 
printed on this page. 

Also reported separately in this issue 
is the announcement from Texas Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that the use of single 
fans at gins in pink bollworm control 
has been approved. 

Committees which met Monday after- 
noon to make recommendations, and their 
chairmen, were: Convention, Martin 
Teinert, Walburg; pink bollworm, Hor- 
ace Etchison, McAllen; insurance, Hor- 
ace Belew, Abilene; labor, James Walsh, 
Mission; resolutions, Max C. Smith, San 
Marcos; fire and accident prevention, 
Chester Phillips, Greenville; and acre- 
age allotment, Roy Forkner, Lubbock. 

Commissioner of Agriculture John C. 
White, Austin, was unable to address the 
banquet; but Albert G. Swint, Orchard 
Hill, Ga., president of the National Cot- 
ton Ginners’ Association, made an in- 
teresting and humorous talk. 

Clifford H. Hardy, Bennettsville, S.C., 
executive secretary of the national group, 
also spoke at the meeting, explaining 
the activities of his organization. 

W. O. Fortenberry, Lubbock, a past 
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President Issues Statement 
On Stilley’s Resignation 


EROME JALUFKA, president, Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association, has is- 
sued the following statement to the Association’s official publication, The 


“Jay C. Stilley, executive vice-president of our Association, submitted his 
resignation at the annual meeting of the board of directors in Lubbock on 
Jan. 18 and his resignation was accepted. 

“Although there have been many applications, no one has been selected to 
take Mr. Stilley’s place. Each applicant will be given the most careful con- 
sideration. I know that it is the earnest desire of the Officers, the Executive 
Committee and Directors of our Association to select the best man available 


“The Association since its organization some 40 years ago has given service 
to its members. I am sure that it is the wish of every member of the Associ- 
ation that it not only continue the services that have been of so much value 
to the ginners in the past, but also expand its activities in every way that will 
strengthen the position of cotton, the cotton ginning industry and allied in- 
dustries in the economic life of Texas and the nation. 

“IT know that all of our members also will join me in extending best wishes 
to Mr. Stilley in his future activities.’ 





—Jerome Jalufka. 








president of the Texas Association, was 
host Monday and Tuesday mornings with 
coffee and doughnuts before each session. 


Arrangements for the meeting, and a 
tour Tuesday afternoon, were made by 
a committee from Plains Ginners’ Asso- 
ciation, consisting of Orville Bailey, 
Roundup, chairman; Dixon White, Lub- 
bock; Roy Forkner, Lubbock; and Bill 
Smith, Ralls. Plains ginners also were 
hosts at a cocktail party, buffet supper 
and dance Tuesday night at Lubbock 
Country Club. 

Committee recommendations were sub- 
mitted to the general session Tuesday, 
and a number of guest speakers talked. 
Among these were W. J. Rogers, U.S. 
Department of Labor; E. F. Rollins and 
G. F. Osborn, Agricultural Stabiliza- 
tion and Conservation; Martin C. Wu- 
kash, Texas Department of Health; F. I. 
Jeffrey, USDA; W. J. Martin, USDA; 
Henry LeBlanc, Texas Employment Com- 
mission; and M. B. Morgan, Texas De- 
partment of Labor. 


Chester Phillips invited the directors 
to meet in Sherman in 1956 and Pres- 
ident Jalufka extended an _ invitation 
from Corpus Christi Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Ed Bush, Texas Extension ginning 
specialist, discussed setting up booths 
and exhibits at local events; and an- 
nounced that a meeting will be held soon 
with representatives of gin machinery 
manufacturers to discuss plans for the 
annual gin schools. 

Resolutions adopted included those 
calling for an increase of 1,400,000 acres 
in the cotton acreage allotment, for a 
program by Texas ginners to get every 
allotted acre planted, for return of un- 
planted acres to the state office of ASC 
for reallotment; for efforts to increase 
cotton exports; for better methods of 
pink bollworm control; and for a com- 
mittee to work on the problem of dust 
pollution at gins. 

The meeting was well attended by gin- 
ners, representatives of allied industries 
and representatives of governmental and 
other agencies working with the ginning 
industry. Nine separate branches of the 
state and federal government and 10 dif- 
ferent allied industries were represented. 


g@ W. P. TIMS, JR., of R. L. 
Dixon & Bro., has been elected president 
of Dallas Cotton Exchange. 
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e Insurance Ruling 
Benefits Mills 


TEXAS oil mills will benefit from 
Amendment No. 156 to Texas General 
Basis Schedules for insurance, Horace 
R. Belew, Western Cottonoil Co., Abi- 
lene, points out. 


Belew says that application was filed 
March 3, 1952, with Texas Board of 
Insurance Commissioners to get the 
schedules changed to permit the use of 
a modern grabbot machine in the oil 
mill building. The old regulation, which 
was published in 1922, provided for only 
one type of grabbot machine; and the 
regulation remained in the schedule, even 
though modern machines had been in 
use for some time. Since the schedules 
did not recognize this fact, oil mills 
were subject to a penalty of $2.50. 


The amendment which became effec- 
tive Jan. 1 reads: 
_ “Note 2: No charge if “Grabbot” bear- 
ing material is handled from the seed 
cleaning machinery by air pick-up sys- 
tem to a dust collector and dropped into 
a Grabbot separating machine construct- 
ed wholly of steel. Hulls, burs and trash 
incidental to process must be conveyed 
or blown from building as fast as pro- 
duced.” 


Bills Would Force Seed 
Weighing at Gins 


Legislation to force cotton gins to 
weigh cottonseed instead of determin- 
ing weight by a formula has been intro- 
duced into the California legislature by 
State Senator Robert I. Montgomery of 
Kings County. He has said, however, 
that no effort will be made to pass the 
bills unless efforts to reach an agree- 
ment between ginners and growers fail. 


$132 Planting Seed Price 


Harold Pomeroy, president, California 
Planting Cotton Seed Distributors, has 
announced that a price of $132 per ton 
has been set for 1955 planting seed. His 
report, made at a Tulare meeting, show- 
ed that there is an ample supply of 
planting seed for California and some 
surplus is being shipped to other states, 
Mexico and other foreign countries. 
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Clinic To Get Description 
Of New Carding Process 


The cotton textile industry will get 
its first look at new methods for im- 
proving the efficiency of the carding 
operation at a meeting in Pinehurst, N.C., 
Feb. 16-18. 

Papers dealing with the reduction of 
waste during this operation and the in- 
crease of the carding production rate 
will be presented at the Cotton Research 
Clinic. 

George S. Buck, Jr., technical director 
of the National Cotton Council, spon- 
sors of the three-day event, said a sig- 
nificant research study on the reduction 
of carding waste, conducted at the North 
Carolina State College School of Tex- 
tiles, will be discussed. 

The improved carding process was de- 
veloped under a research project financed 
by six textile companies. Under the 
terms of the research contract, the spon- 
soring firms were entitled to exclusive 
use of the process for the first year. 
Expiration date of the one-year period 
is Feb. 1, and details of the study will 
be presented to the industry at the Clinic. 

“It is refreshing to note that more 
and more attention is being given to re- 
search on carding,” Buck stated. “This 
process has remained basically unchang- 
ed for more than 200 years, and the tast 
major modification of the card was made 
in 1887. The time-honored concept among 
mill men has been that relatively high 
waste extraction and a low rate of pro- 
duction were essential to manufacturing 
high quality products. 

“While these assumptions are still 
sound in many respects, research find- 
ings in recent years indicate that waste 
can be reduced and production speeded 
up while maintaining or improving the 
quality of cotton textiles.” 


British Have New Fabric 


British Information Services reports 
that a new cotton fabric, produced by a 
British textile group, needs no ironing 
at all and is “the biggest textile tri- 
umph since nylon.” Sold under the trade 
name Super Tremendo, the fabric has 
been produced in 200 designs and made 
into dresses. It is said to be suitable also 
for shirts. 





Soybeans 60 Percent 
Of All Oilseeds 


Soybeans make up nearly 60 per- 
cent of the total oilseed supply in 
the U.S. for the 1954-55 season, 
USDA points out in the annual 
crop summary. The oilseeds sit- 
uation is summarized as follows: 

“Oilseeds will be in record sup- 
ply in 1954-55, with a total of over 
17.5 million tons. This is about six 
percent more than in 1953 and a 
fourth more than average. The rec- 
ord 343-million- bushel soybean 
crop makes up nearly 60 percent 
of the total. The expected 5.6 mil- 
lion tons of cottonseed is a tenth 
more than average, but makes up 
less than a third of the total. Pea- 
nut tonnage of one billion pounds 
is a little more than half the av- 
erage, but the fourth largest flax- 
seed crop of 41.5 million bushels 
helps swell the total.’ 
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Greenville, Miss., Host 
To Irrigation Seminar 


A three-day irrigation seminar for 
technicians, field service men and farm- 
ers was held at Greenville, Miss., Jan. 
26-28 according to L. H. Moseley, dis- 
trict Extension agent. 

A wide range of topics was featured 
during the program, which was open to 
farmers, county agents, USDA person- 
nel, civil engineers, public utility engi- 
neers, farm equipment dealers, irriga- 
tion equipment dealers, well drillers, and 
agricultural leaders. 

Subjects discussed included weather 
facts, soil-water relationships, ground 
and surface water supplies, irrigation 
wells, topographic mapping and land 
preparation for gravity irrigation, un- 
derground concrete pipes and_ lined 


ditches, types of irrigation pumps, kinds 
of internal combustion engines used in 
irrigation, use of electric motors, and 
power problems in irrigation. 

Topics on Jan. 28 included discussions 
of sprinkler irrigation systems, ethics of 
the engineering profession, the fitting 
of irrigation into mechanized farming, 
water laws in Mississippi, and the Water 
Facilities Act. 


Maid of Cotton Honored 


DeLois Faulkner, Maid of Cotton, was 
honor guest Jan. 20 at a luncheon given 
by the New York Cotton Exchange. 
Edward J. Wade, Exchange president, 
presented her with an inscribed charm 
bracelet which included a golden bale of 
cotton. She leaves Feb. 1 for Miami to 
start her tour of the U.S. and Canada. 

















the LINT CLEANER that 
BENEFITS ALL 3! 


THE FARMER — with improved grades 


on all his cotton, giving him top market 
prices throughout the ginning season. 


THE GINNER — with a machine that 


increases business, requires a minimum of 
attention, and does a superb job without 
the loss of valuable lint. 


THE SPINNER — with a bale of uniform 


staple length, smooth preparation, free of 
motes and objectionable trash, thus mak- 
ing the cotton more desirable to the 
domestic trade. 


Wute for complete information. 
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LINT CLEANER CO. 


3116 Main Street 
Dallas, Texas 
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1132 S. Third Street 
Memphis, Tennessee 
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e States Name Their 


Ginners of Year 


STATE GINNERS’ associations are an- 
nouncing their selections as ginner of the 
year for their individual states and also 
nominees for the national award of the 
Horace Hayden Memorial Trophy. This 
trophy will be presented to the outstand- 
ing ginner selected from the state win- 
ners and is offered by National Cotton 
Ginners’ Association. 

The Press plans to publish brief bio- 
graphical information about each state 
selection as the information is received, 
and has already published a sketch on 
W. J. Estes, Georgia’s ginner of the 
year. The following states reported their 
selections in time for publication in this 
issue: 

Alabama 


JOE FLEMING, Huntsville, president of 
the Alabama-Florida Cotton Ginners’ 
Association, has been unanimously se- 
lected as ginner of the year from Ala- 
bama. The Association’s announcement 
points out that he possesses rare quali- 
ties of leadership that enable him to 
contribute to the progress of the entire 
cotton industry, in addition to other 
qualifications as outlined by the Na- 
tional Cotton Ginners’ Association for 
the selection. 

Fleming was born and raised on a 
farm in Lily Flagg community near 
Huntsville, and has spent most of his 
37 years helping at or running a cotton 
gin. He, his brother, and father operate 
a 2,200 acre farm, cotton gin (Lily Flagg 
Gin), delinting plant, and an anhydrous 
ammonia distributing plant. Cotton is 
their main crop. They specialize in grow- 
ing certified Coker-100-W cotton and 


multiplying Pfister Hybred corn. For the 
past several years, they have processed 
and sold between 1,000 and 1,500 tons of 
cotton planting seed annually. 

Fleming is a director of the Missis- 
sippi Chemical Corp. at Yazoo City, (an 
anhydrous ammonia and ammonia ni- 
trate plant). He is also a director in the 
Alabama Crop Improvement Association 
and a director in the local Farm Bu- 
reau. For four years he was president 
of the Tennessee Valley Ginners’ Asso- 
ciation in North Alabama and has been 
the president of the Alabama-Florida 
Ginners’ Association for the past three 
years. He has been a director of the 
National Cotton Ginners’ Association. 

He finished high school at Gulf Coast 
Military Academy in Gulfport, Missis- 
sippi and attended Alabama Polytechnic 
Institute at Auburn, Alabama. After his 
college days, he went in the farming and 
ginning business with his father. Joe and 
his wife and four children are members 
of the Methodist Church in Huntsville. 

South Carolina 


J. F. MecLAURIN, Bennettsville, S.C., 
has been selected as ginner of the year 
from South Carolina. His selection was 
based not only upon his contributions to 
his community and state, but for his 
tireless efforts for many years in be- 
half of the entire cotton industry, the 
announcement of his selection pointed 
out. 

McLaurin served for three years as 
president of Carolinas Ginners’ Associa- 
tion and his resignation was accepted 
reluctantly in 1952 when he became 
president of the National Cotton Gin- 
ners’ Association. His efforts to help 
the ginning industry by obtaining a 
ginning laboratory in the Southeast were 
culminated this year by the announce- 


ment that USDA will establish the lab- 
oratory at Clemson, S.C. 

Among his many civic, industry and 
other positions of leadership have been 
the following: president, Carolinas Gin- 
ners’ Association; president, National 
Cotton Ginners’ Association; trustee, 
Clemson College; president, J. F. Mc- 
Laurin, Ine.; director, Carolinas Gin- 
ners’ Association; president’s advisory 
committee, National Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation; director and delegate, Nation- 
al Cotton Council of America; citizens 
advisory committee of Senate banking 
committee; director, Marlboro County 
Farm Bureau since organization; vice- 
president, Marlboro Building and Loan; 
vice-president, Marlboro Developing 
Corp.; chairman of board of deacons, 


First Presbyterian Church; member, 
Bennettsville Rotary Club; director, 
South Carolina Farm Bureau; member 


of cottonseed advisory committee to 
USDA; member of cotton advisory com- 
mittee to USDA; member of acreage 
committee testifying before House and 
Senate agriculture committees; and 
member of fertilizer control board of 
South Carolina. 

His quality ginning has brought more 
money for his customers and his many 
services have consistently made him a 
leading ginner. McLaurin has donated 
part of his personal cotton acreage for 
experimental work by farm machinery 
manufacturers and chemical firms. Work 
was done on his farm this past season 
in using new defoliant materials and 
modified mechanical harvesters. He also 
has operated one of the USDA’s experi- 
mental stick machines this past season 
to gather data on its effectiveness in 
this area. His gin is one of the most 
modern in the Southeast and, in addi- 
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of seeds, nuts, beans and grain 
without 
damage. The Phelps Pneumat- 
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tion, he offers bonded warehouse stor- 
age for his customers. He has available 
for the cotton farmer a complete line 
of insecticides, fertilizers, seeds and 
many other farm supplies. 
Texas 

ROY FORKNER, owner of Canyon Gin 
Co. near Lubbock, has been named Texas’ 
ginner of the year and the state’s nomi- 
nee for the Horace Hayden Memorial 
Trophy. 

Forkner entered the gin business in 
1941 with his father-in-law, J. A. Good- 
win. He was 26 at the time, knew noth- 
ing about the ginning business and the 
gin purchased was in poor condition. 
Under his management, the gin _ in- 
creased its ginnings from 700 bales in 
1941 to a yearly average of 6,000 bales. 

In 1950, he purchased the outstanding 
stock from Goodwin, and has since op- 
erated as an individual and active man- 
ager. The improvements during the years 
have made this one of the best gins in 
the state. Last season, he completely re- 
built his plant, supervising from a wheel- 
chair. This was a result of his coming in 
contact (at his newly-built home) with a 
4200 volt highline in July, 1953. Results 
were the loss of two toes of each foot 
and the necessity of eight skin grafting 
operations. As contracts had already 
been made, he went ahead with the re- 
modeling, although in pain much of this 
time. He has had a complete recovery 
from this accident. 

He is a member of the Yellowhouse 
Masonic Lodge and Khiva Shrine Tem- 
ple. Also he is a member of the First 
Baptist Church of Lubbock. Some of the 
civic organization offices he has held 
are: president, Lubbock Junior Chamber 
of Commerce; vice-president, Texas Jun- 
ior Chamber of Commerce; president, 
Lubbock County Sheriff’s Posse; presi- 
dent, Roosevelt Civic Club; chairman, 
Boys Club Rodeo Parade; community 
chairman, Lubbock Council of Boy 
Scouts; chairman, Lubbock Chamber of 
Commerce Maid of Cotton Contest, 1950, 
1951 and 1952. 

Forkner served as a director of the 
Texas Cotton Ginners’ Association in 
1952-53 and now is a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee, as well as serving on 
many other committees. He served two 
years as president of the Plains Ginners’ 
Association, and has been a director and 
on many committees. His other activi- 
ties have included encouraging cotton 
and soil improvement programs and the 
successful operation of a 400-acre farm. 

He and his wife, Lois, have three chil- 
dren: Roy Allen 13, Sherry 5, and Terry 
3. 


Forkner was selected Jan. 17 by a 
committee named by Jerome Jalufka, 
president, Texas Cotton Ginners’ Asso- 
ciation. The committee met in Lubbock 
and carefully considered the rules and 
numerous nominees submitted to it by 
industry members. The committee de- 
cided that “since the highest honors of 
the industry are conferred upon the 
president and vice-president of Texas 
Cotton Ginners’ Association, it was felt 
that such officers, now and in the fu- 
ture, should not be considered as nom- 
inees for the award during their term 
of office.” 

Committee members at Lubbock were 
Burris C. Jackson, Earl Sears, A. M. 
Pendleton, Henry LeBlanc, E. H. Bush 
and R. Haughton, Sr., chairman. Mem- 
bers unable to attend included L. T. 
Murray, C. B. Spencer and Monte Mor- 
gan. 
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“PREVENT OVER-DRYING” 


HART -MOISTURE-METER 





Before these instruments became available for application to seed cotton as 
well as ginned cotton, it was necessary to rely upon the oven method for 
moisture analyses, but the oven method was set about with several fraili- 
ties, especially in the case of the seed cotton, because the seeds were in- 
cluded in the weight of the cotton and they held their moisture differently 
from the fibers. This source of error was increased due to the fact that the 
weight of seed in any given sample in proportion to the weight of the 
fibers was unknown. The result—errors of unknown magnitude. 


The Hart Moisture Meter gives true moisture determination of the cotton 
fibers, ignoring the presence of the seeds and gives the answers at once 
before any changes in the condition of the material can take place. 


Place this instrument in your plant right beside the discharge from 
the ginning operation and make frequent, accurate moisture deter- 
minations in a matter of seconds. 


No weighing, no need to place samples in a can. Know at all times the 
exact condition of the cotton coming through the ginning process. 


“Time Tested” electronic instruments which have faithfully served 
four major industries as control units for over fifteen years. (Tex- 
tiles — Paper — Foods — Chemicals). 


Accurate calibration is maintained at all times against unchanging 
standards, re-checked automatically each time a determination is 
made. 


Unusually simple to operate and of rugged construction. This 


instrument is readable to the tenth part of one percent MC., and 
is applicable, not only to cotton in all forms, but also to cottonseed. 


|Send us your inquiry NOW and be prepared for next season’s operation of your 
plant. 


HART-MOISTURE-METERS 


GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL 
NEW YORK CITY 17 
NEW YORK 


Hart Moisture Meters are licensed under patents of RAYMOND 8S, HART. 
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e Standby Controls Likely — Watch for 
an early Adminstration move to bring 
prices, wages, rent, and credit under 
federal controls, on a standby basis. A 
while back the Eisenhower team saw 
no need for such economic controls, in 
advance of an emergency. This view is 
still held by some top hands at the White 
House, where debate on the question 
has been heated. 

Odds now seem, though, to favor those 
who want control authority firmly writ- 
ten into law prior to the day the econ- 
omy may be strait-jacketed. 

Controls authority would become part 
of the present Defense Production Act. 
That act is due to expire next June 30, 
but is sure to be renewed; and, probably, 
with the controls powers included unless 
Ike changes his mind or Congress re- 
fuses to go along. 

Some insiders at the White House base 
their support for standby controls on 
the Supreme Court decision against the 
Truman steel seizure back in 1952. That 
decision, the argument goes, could pre- 
vent a Chief Executive from using the 
implied powers of his office to apply 
quick brakes to inflation. 


e More on USDA Funds USDA’s new 
budget includes a request for extra funds 
for research and education, but, as fore- 
cast here in the last issue, the increase 
asked is not as much as is wanted by 
the National Cotton Council and farm 
organizations. Benson & Co. are asking 
almost $14 million additional, compared 
with the $20 million minimum increase 
requested by farm groups. 

Inside fact is that many Department 
officials who wanted to try for the $20 
million were spiked by the Budget Bu- 
reau. The Bureau is Administration 
watchdog of agency spending, tries to 
fit all government spending into a pack- 
age acceptable to Congress. 

Of the $14 million in added funds, 
Benson & Co. would give $6 million 
to Extension Service, $8 million to re- 
search. All extra Extension funds would 
be paid out to states for more county 
agents, and to promote the “unit” ap- 
proach to the farmer’s problems. Of the 
$8 million for research, $5%4 million 
would go to state experiment stations. 

“Cotton utilization research,” says the 
Cotton Council, “would receive an in- 
crease of $150,000 to be spent on four 
projects: Study of effects of drying on 
cotton fibers; development of new tex- 
tile machines, study of new and im- 
proved cotton properties through chem- 
ical changes in cotton cellulose; and in- 
vestigation of methods of improving 
smoothness of cotton yarns and fabrics.” 

Two points to keep in mind at this 
stage of the game: (1) Budget changes 
by Congress, up or down, are always 
possible. (2) Whatever extra may be 
voted this year for research and educa- 
tion would be over and above $20 mil- 
lion in additional funds for the same 
purposes voted last year. 
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The USDA budget, over-all, as it has 
now gone to Congress, asks $2.3 billion 
for all purposes—loans and price sup- 
ports, as well as regular spending. That 
amount would be about $871 million less 
than estimated budget needs for the 
current fiscal year. 

Benson’s savings, if they materialized, 
would be due to reduced losses on sur- 
plus commodities. The Secretary figures 
that disposal losses in the new fiscal 
= will be somewhat less than in the 
ast. 


e Odds Against Dairy Hike — Odds now 
appear to be against any increase in 
dairy price supports in the new market- 
ing year that starts on April 1. One 
reason is the Benson announcement that 
price floors next season will be held at 
present dollar-cents levels. 

Recent reduction in government sur- 
pluses, meantime, has eased criticism of 
the dairy program. Butter stocks are 
now down 43 percent from the 1954 peak. 
Cheese stocks are down 27 percent from 
peak holdings, and dry milk stocks 85 
percent. 

Most surplus disposal has been ac- 
complished, however, at high cost to tax- 
payers. Donations account for major use 
of surplus butter, cheese. Much of the 
dry milk was sold at a fraction of its 
cost to the government for use in live- 
stock feed. 


e Dust Storms Ahead — Nobody can tell 
for sure, but some worried Washington 
conservationists think we are headed for 
major blows and dust storms in both the 
Southwest and northern plains. Figures 
from Soil Conservation Service surveys 
point to danger on 25 million acres in 
10 states. 

Subject to wind damage this spring, 
says the agency, are almost 5.5 million 
acres in Kansas, 7 million in Texas, 5 
million in Colorado, and from 1 million 
to 1.5 million in each of two states— 
New Mexico and Oklahoma. In the north- 
ern plains conditions are said to be 
threatening in certain areas of Wyoming, 
South Dakota, North Dakota and Ne- 
braska, as well as Montana. 


e South in Saddle—With members from 
both parties now named to Senate and 
House agriculture committees, it is clear 
that the South dominates as has been 
advertised. 

Both chairmen are Southern “moder- 
ates.” Of eight Democrats and six Re- 
publicans on the Senate committee, sev- 
en of the former are from Southern or 
border states. The eighth Democrat is a 
Minnesotan, Senator Hubert Humphrey, 
harsh critic of Benson & Co. Of 33 
House agriculture committee members, 
18 are Democrats, 13 of them from 
Southern and border states. Here is the 
full line-up in both committees: 

Senate: Democrats are Ellender of 
Louisiana, chairman; Johnston, South 
Carolina; Holland, Florida; Anderson, 
New Mexico; Eastland, Mississippi; 
Clements, Kentucky; Humphrey, Minne- 
sota; Scott, South Carolina. Republicans 
are Young of North Dakota; Thye, Min- 
nesota; Hickenlooper, Iowa; Mundt, 
South Dakota; Williams, Delaware; 
Schoeppel, Kansas. 

House: Cooley of North Carolina, 
chairman; Poage of Texas, Grant of 
Alabama; Gathings of Arkansas, Mc- 
Millan of South Carolina; Abernethy of 





Council Meeting 
Now in Session 


@ COTTON LEADERS of the na- 
tion have gathered at the Shamrock 
Hotel in Houston for the annual 
meeting of the National Cotton 
Council of America Monday and 
Tuesday, Jan. 31-Feb. 1. Numerous 
meetings of committees and officers 
and directors of the Council preceded 
the general sessions Monday and 
Tuesday. Featured speakers for the 
meeting are Charles B. Shuman, Sul- 
livan, Ill., recently elected president 
of the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, who is pictured with this 
article; and Secretary of Agriculture 
Ezra Taft Benson. 

The complete program for the 
Council meeting appeared in the Jan. 
15 issue of The Cotton Gin and Oil 
Mill Press, and the meeting will be 


to the board of directors. 


reported in the issue of Feb. 12. Council officers of the past year have been 
Harold A. Young, North Little Rock, Ark., chairman of the board; A. L. 
Durand, Hobart, Okla., president; Wm. Rhea Blake, Memphis, executive 
vice-president; L. T. Barringer, Memphis, B. L. Anderson, Fort Worth, and 
H. L. Wingate, Macon, Ga., vice-presidents; W. T. Wynn, Greenville, Miss., 
treasurer; and Robert R. Coker, Hartsville, S.C., and Lamar Fleming, Jr., 
Houston, advisors to the board of directors. Mrs. F. M. Boswell is secretary 


CHARLES B. SHUMAN 
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Mississippi; Albert of Oklahoma, Abbitt 
of Virginia; Polk of Ohio, Thompson of 
Texas; Jones of Mississippi; Watts of 
Kentucky, Johnson of Wisconsin; An- 
fuso of New York; Bass of Tennessee; 
Jennings of Virginia; Hagen of Cali- 
fornia; and Mrs. Coya Knutson of Min- 
nesota (first woman ever to serve on the 
committee). Republicans are Hope of 
Kansas; Andresen of Minnesota; Hoeven 
of Iowa; Simpson of Illinois; Dague of 
Pennsylvania; Harvey of Indiana; Lovre 
of South Dakota; Belcher of Oklahoma; 
McIntire of Maine; Williams of New 
York; King of Pennsylvania; Harrison 
of Nebraska; Laird of Wisconsin, Hill 
of Colorado; and Dixon of Utah. 


e Trouble For Benson — These commit- 
tees of both houses promise to give Ben- 
son & Co. considerable trouble in the 
current session. Already the Secretary 
has been questioned sharply concerning 
USDA programs for “disposal” of sur- 
pluses. 

A heavier majority than last year on 
each committee now opposes the Benson 
“flexible” price-support program. This 
fact, however, won’t bring congressional 
rejection of the new farm law, in the 
view of most farm leaders here. They 
look for Congress as a whole to go along 
with the Administration price supports 
for at least this year. 


Retired Procter & Gamble 


Manager Dies in Dallas 


Forrest Hopkins Muire, Dallas, re- 
tired division manager for Procter & 
Gamble Co,, died Jan. 23. Muire retired 
12 years ago because of poor health after 
company service totaling 35 years. 

Survivors include his wife; a son, For- 
rest H. Muire, Jr.; and a daughter, Sal- 
ly Muire, all of Dallas; two sisters, Mrs. 
Richard Rutherford and Mrs. Lula 
Slaughter, both of Richmond, Va.; and 
two grandchildren. 


Progressive Farmer Has 
New Office in Dallas 


The Progressive Farmer magazine has 
moved its Dallas office to 546 Rio Grande 
National Building, 251 North Field 
Street. Riverside 3818 is the telephone 
number. Eugene Butler is president and 
L. Raymond Wiley is Southwestern ad- 
vertising manager with offices in Dallas. 


Cotton Support Confirmed 


Secretary of Agriculture Benson con- 
firmed on Jan. 19 that cotton farmers 
will receive support for the 1955 crop at 
90 percent of parity. He told the Senate 
agriculture committee, “Prices received 
by American farmers for cotton have 
been at or above the 90 percent support 
level since last April. They will be sup- 
ported at the same level next year.” 


Mexican Labor Complaint 


The head of the Sinarquista Party in 
Mexico says that 250,000 workers who 
crossed the border into the U.S. in 1954 
did not return. This is a severe loss of 
Mexico’s farm labor supply, the party 
head said, adding that higher living 
standards and better opportunity influ- 
enced the 50,000 legal farm workers and 
200,000 wetbacks who stayed in the U.S. 
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In Hospital a Week 





S. M. Harmon, NCPA Official, 
Dies Jan. 27 in Memphis 


@ SECRETARY-TREASURER of cotton oil mill association had 
many friends throughout the oilseeds industry. 


~ M. HARMON, Memphis, who has 
e been secretary-treasurer of the Na- 
tional Cottonseed Products Association 
since 1932, died Jan. 27 in a Memphis 
Hospital. Funeral arrangements were 
still pending as this issue of The Press 
was published. 


He had been in the hospital for about 
a week and had a minor operation on 
Wednesday, Jan. 26, but his death on 
Thursday night came as a shock to his 
many friends throughout the cottonseed 
crushing industry and allied industries. 


A native of Mississippi, and graduate 
of Mississippi State College, he had 
been associated with the cotton oil in- 
dustry for many years and was with the 
Mississippi Cottonseed Crushers’ Asso- 
ciation from 1926 to 1932, when he be- 
came secretary, and subsequently sec- 
retary-treasurer of NCPA. 


The staff of The Press joins friends 
throughout the industry in extending 
sympathy to his family and associates. 


April 10 to June 15 Best 
Soybean Planting Dates 


Arkansas farmers can plant soybeans 
from about April 10 to June 15 and 
get satisfactory yields, research at sev- 
eral branch experiment stations shows. 


It was found in these experiments, 
says Paul E. Smith of Arkansas Ex- 
periment Station, that soybeans planted 
prior to April 10 generally germinate 
poorly, grow more slowly than the com- 
mon weed and grass pests, and usually 
produce poor quality seed. Planting soy- 
beans after June 15 usually results in 
seriously reduced yields. 

Within the safe range of April 10 to 
June 15, all the varieties tested, re- 
gardless of their date of maturity, gave 
top yields at the earlier planting dates. 
Yields gradually decreased with later 
planting, until the last safe date of 
planting. However, the quality of seed 
generally increased from early to late 
planting dates. 

When several varieties are planted on 
a farm, it is better to plant them ac- 
cording to their usual date of maturity. 
That is, early-maturing varieties should 
be planted first, and late varieties last. 
There is also evidence that during sea- 
sons when planting is delayed by the 
weather until after the first week in 
June, only late-maturing varieties should 
be planted, the research indicates. 

Farmers who plant their soybeans 
early in order to avoid conflicts with 
planting other major crops should real- 
ize that they will not obtain maximum 
yields unless the beans are given ade- 
quate cultivation to control grass and 
weeds. 

The 1954 growing season proved to 
be more favorable for early-maturing 
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soybeans than later varieties; yet many 
Arkansas farmers had planted only late- 
maturing varieties. This shows the need 
for planting several varieties which dif- 
fer in their maturity dates. Varieties 
recommended for Arkansas, together 
with the average number of days re- 
quired from planting to maturity, in- 
clude: Perry, 110; Dorman, 120; Dortch- 
soy 67, 125; Ogden, 135; Lee, 140; and 
Roanoke, 150, Smith adds. 


Canada Uses More Lint 


Canadian cotton consumption from 
August through December of 1954 was 
145,000 bales, USDA estimates. This 
compared with 134,000 bales in the cor- 
responding 1953 period. December Cana- 
dian consumption was 32,000 bales, 
against 29,000 in December a year ear- 
lier. USDA says the improved consump- 
tion is expected to continue. 


Cotton Growers Play Golf 


All Arizona cotton producers were in- 
vited to participate in the all-day stag 
party and Arizona Cotton Growers’ Golf 
Tournament Jan. 26 at Chandler. Ari- 
zona oil mills sponsored the party. 


Weed Conference Is Held 


The seventh annual California Weed 
Conference was held Jan. 26-27 at the 
Carrillo Hotel in Santa Barbara. 


@ W. J. MILLER, Buckeye Cot- 
ton Oil Co., Atlanta, has an article on 
gossypol determination in the January 
issue of The Journal of the American 
Oil Chemists’ Society. 
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© Mills Get Bouquet 


NO NEW CASES of hyperkeratosis 
(X-disease) of cattle were reported to 
USDA during 1954. This would indicate 
that the disease has been practically 
eradicated, or at least reduced to such 
an extent that it’s no longer important 
to the livestock industry, says Dr. A. M. 
Lee of the Department’s Agricultural 
Research Service. 

“Credit for eliminating the threat, 
once the cause was known, should go to 
the oil companies, manufacturers of pe- 
troleum products and animal feed proc- 
essors,” adds Doctor Lee. We’d like to 
spell out the credit a little more, and 
hand a bouquet to the cotton oil mills 
and their NCPA Educational Service 
staff for the prompt, fair and effective 
way they worked on this problem. 

“The record speaks for their excel- 
lent cooperation,” says Doctor Lee, with 
which we heartily agree. 


© Good Investment 


ED DAVIS, RoEllen, president, Ten- 
nessee Cotton Ginners’ Association, re- 
ports that the executive committee is 
considering employing a paid executive. 
“T feel that the few dollars we would 
have to pay in dues would result in 
many, many times the amount in dol- 
lars saved,’’ he comments. 


© Soybean Trading High 
SOYBEANS, soybean oil and lard were 


among commodities in which futures 
trading increased in 1954, USDA re- 
ports. Trading in cotton futures, in con- 
trast, dropped 20 percent in comparison 
with 1953. The increase in soybean fu- 
tures trading almost offset the combin- 
ed drop in wheat, corn and oats. 

Stocks of soybeans on farms on Jan. 1 
this year, USDA also reports, were the 
largest on record. The estimated 150,- 
267,000 bushels on farms compared with 
81,599,000 a year earlier and the 1944- 
53 average of 65,839,000 bushels on Jan. 
1. Flaxseed farm stocks of 15,990,000 
bushels were below the 16,240,000 on 
Jan. 1, 1954, but well above the 1948-53 
average of 10,580,000. 
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© Ginners’ Group Active 
REGULATIONS concerning ginners are 
keeping the Arkansas-Missouri Cotton 
Ginners’ Association busy, current bul- 
letins to members indicate. The 
Association has advised the Arkansas 
State Plant Board of its opposition to 
a proposal to place the entire state under 
certain pink bollworm quarantine regula- 
tions. In cooperation with the Arkan- 
sas-Missouri Cotton Trade Association, 
the ginners’ group also is studying pro- 
posed legislation dealing with false 
packed bales. 


© Watch Out for Deducts 


WITH GINNERS facing new tax prob- 
lems at the beginning of 1955, perhaps 
they had better be on guard against an 
experience that a Jackson, Miss., em- 
ployer had. Joe Pellegrini, a beer dis- 
tributor, was robbed of nearly $5,000 by 
a masked man. The bandit, when caught, 
proved to be an employee of Pellegrini, 
and said he robbed his boss “because 
they took $8 out of my check every 
week for taxes and that’s too much.” 


© Chemists To Have Fun 


PAPERS of wide interest will be com- 
bined with social events for men and 
women at the forty-sixth annual meet- 
ing of American Oil Chemists’ Society 
in New Orleans, says Carroll L. Hoff- 
pauir, publicity chairman. Ralph M. Per- 
sell is general chairman of the local 
committee, which includes Mrs. C. H. 
Fisher, T. H. Hopper, J. J. Ganucheau, 
J. A. Kime, H. L. E. Vix, W. S. Single- 
ton and E. A. Gastrock. Meetings will 
be in the Roosevelt, and requests for 
aoa reservations should be sent to the 
otel. 


© New Defoliant 


NEW HELP for cotton growers with 
their defoliation problems may come 
from a new chemical, amino triazole. 
The material looks very promising for 
use to limit second growth of leaves for 
three to six weeks when it is added to 
other defoliating materials. The recent 
Beltwide Defoliation Conference in 
Memphis was told that amino triazole 
looked good in large scale, 1954 tests at 
Experiment Stations across the Belt. 





TO ALL MEMBERS 
OF THE CONVENTION 


For your convenience all during the convention New 
York Cotton Futures Prices will be posted on our quotations 
board at Booth No. 26. 


You are invited to visit with us and to make full use of 


these facilities. 


NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
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The exception was in California, where 
it seemed to take too much of the ma- 
terial to produce the desired results. 
Amino triazole will be commercially 
available prior to the 1955 harvesting 
season. 


© Don’t Be a Nuisance 


DAMAGES of $2,750 have been assess- 
ed against a Texas ginner as a result 
of a suit based on an assertion that 
“dust and lint damaged health and 
property” of three nearby families. A 
jury ruled that the gin was a “nuisance.” 
This verdict suggests the importance of 
gins’ taking precautions to eliminate 
conditions that might cause similar 
suits. 


© Hopes It'll Rub Off 


ECONOMIC PAIN for the San Joaquin 
Valley will result from acreage controls 
on cotton, wheat and sugar beets, W. B. 
Camp, president of W. B. Camp and 
Sons, Bakerfield, told a Los Angeles 
business conference this month. Camp 
expressed hope, however, that some of 
the country’s predicted general prosper- 
ity would “rub off” on San Joaquin 
farmers. 


© A Big Scramble 


A BIG SCRAMBLE resulted recently 
when fire broke out in a trailer truck 
carrying eggs in Minnesota. Ninety 
thousand eggs were well done in the 
fire, so the truck driver adjourned to a 
nearby cafe for a snack. His order? 
Scrambled easy, of course. 


E. T. Hollowell, Jr., Born 


E. T. Hollowell, Jr., weighing eight 
pounds, joined the family of Mr. and 
Mrs. E. T. Hollowell in Atlanta on Jan. 
17. The arrival of his first child has 
added somewhat to the chest expansion 
of the father, well known among cotton- 
seed crushers and agricultural workers 
in the Southeast as the field represent- 
ative of the NCPA Educational Service. 


New Book 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. 
LISTS NEW POWER UNITS 


Eighteen heavy-duty power’ units 
are described in a new catalog published 
by the International Harvester Co. 


The 18 heavy-duty engines have a 
range of from 16.5 to 200 net horse- 
power, which means that there is an en- 
gine for virtually any specific power 
need. They fall into three groups: four- 
cylinder carbureted units, six-cylinder 
carbureted units, and diesel units, both 
four and six cylinder. 

There is a choice of seven six-cylinder 
heavy-duty carbureted units, from the 
model U-220 with 62 horsepower up to 
the big model U-1091 with 200 horse- 
power. 

Full specifications for application of 
the units to new installations or as re- 
placements for existing power are avail- 
able in this new catalog. Free copies of 
this catalog may be obtained through 
International power unit distributors 
and their dealers or by writing Con- 
sumer Relations Department, Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., 180 North Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago 1; or The Cotton 
Gin and Oil Mill Press, P.O. Box 7985, 
Dallas 26. 
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Former Castor Bean Bags 
Not Suitable for Feed 


A warning that used bags, emptied 
of castor seed, should not be used again 
for feed products has been sent to cot- 
ton oil mills by the NCPA Educational 
Service. 

A. L. Ward, Dallas, director, says that 
his attention has been called to the fact 
that sisal grass bags, once used, emptied 
of castor seed, have been offered to mills 
for sacking hulls. He calls attention to 
statements from USDA and Texas Ex- 
periment Station regarding the toxicity 
of castor beans, including the following: 

“Castor beans should not be stored 
with livestock or human food or proc- 
essed with the same machinery or on the 
same premises with other oils for food.” 









British Industries Fair 
Will Be Held in May 


British Industries Fair, the world’s 
largest national trade fair, will be held 
May 2-13 in London and Birmingham. 
More than 1,800 of the country’s manu- 
facturers in 190 different industries will 
have exhibits. Heavy industry displays 
will be at Castle Bromwich, Birming- 
ham, and consumer goods at Olympia 
Hall, London. 

Man-made fibers, chemicals, food 
products and other products will be ex- 
hibited. 


@ FRANK S. POPE, Villa Rica, 
Ga., has been one of the vice-presidents 
of Georgia Plant Food Educational So- 
ciety, which met Jan. 18 at Athens. 





Save 


MAINTENANCE TIME AND COSTS 


Specify 





WOOD’S LIFE-LUBE BEARINGS 





No. 201 Std. series Life- 
Lube ball bearing Flange 
Unit. 








Style ‘‘T’' Take-Up 
Bearing. f 





Style ‘‘P’’ 


Bearing. 


Here’s why you save expensive main- 
tenance and downtime costs with 
Life-Lube Bearing Units: 
1—Eliminates periodic lubrication. 
2—Cuts down costly bearing wear to 
practically nothing (as proved by 
tests) . . . precludes possibility of 
over lubrication; under lubrication. 
3—You don’t have to stock any bear- 
ing lubricants. 

4—You can do away with lubricat- 
ing equipment such as grease guns, 
grease fittings, etc. 

As you can see, all these advan- 
tages make Life-Lube your best buy 
in bearings. Enclosed in leak-proof 
housing, ball bearings are perma- 
nently lubricated for life at the fac- 
tory. 

Write for Bulletin #194 for more 
information on Life-Lube Pillow 
Blocks and Flange Units and Bulletin 
#597 for complete details on Life- 
Lube Take-Up Bearings. 















No. 200 Std. series Life- 
Lube ball bearing Pillow 
Block. 


T. B. WOOD’S SONS COMPANY 


1117 W. COMMERCE ST., DALLAS, TEXAS 
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@ Mississippi Starting 
Two-Bale Contest 


A NEW COTTON contest to promote the 
production of more lint on farms in 1955 
has been launched by Mississippi Ex- 
tension Service and cooperating organi- 
zations. The contest will be based on the 
total acreage in cotton on a farm, with 
two bales per acre for the entire cotton 
unit as the goal. 

The farm contest is being staged to 
stimulate economic production of higher 
cotton yields per farm for greater net 
profit, according to T. M. Waller, Ex- 
tension cotton specialist. Applications 
for the contest may be taken by any 
agricultural worker and must be turned 
in to the county agent’: office before 
June 1, 1955. 

Divisions based on the size of a farm’s 
total cotton acreage will be used in 
the contest. The four divisions are: (1) 
less than 30 acres of cotton, (2) 30 to 
99 acres, (3) 100 to 299 acres, and (4) 
300 acres and above: Cotton acreage on 
a farm shall be the A.S.C. measured 
acreage approved by the local A.S.C. 
Committee. 

To determine yields, the local county 
cotton advisory committees will divide 
the A.S.C. measured cotton acres on a 
farm into the total pounds of lint as 
shown by gin or compress receipts. The 
contest will be closed on Jan. 15, 1956. 

Both white and Negro farmers grow- 
ing cotton in the designated or local 
county in 1955 will be eligible to enter 
the contest. The total acreage planted 
to cotton on a farm must be entered in 
the contest. Appropriate cash awards 
will be made to the winning cotton pro- 
ducers. 


Emphasized in the contest will be the 
farming practices recommended by the 
Experiment Station, the Extension Ser- 
vice, and the cotton committees. 

The new contest is based in principle 
on the Five-Acre Contests that were 
begun in 1949 on a state-wide basis. Rec- 
ords on the winners in the Five-Acre 
Contests show that stepped up produc- 
tion through intensified use of modern 
practices has lowered the average per 
pound cost of cotton lint and increased 
net profits. 

Several farmers entering the five- 
acre competition in past years already 
have realized the goal of two bales per 
acre for their entire cotton acreage. Ag- 
ricultural leaders of the area have ex- 
pressed the view that more farmers 
could reach the goal if they practiced 
the best production techniques known. 


Cotton Classing Laboratory 
Planned at Little Rock 


A new cotton classing laboratory de- 
signed to serve 69 Arkansas counties is 
to be established at Little Rock, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Edward M. 
Penick of the Little Rock Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Unchallenged First Bloom 


Mrs. C. N. Mougey of Sardis, Miss., 
thinks that she has 1955’s first cotton 
blooms. Spotting a seedling in an out- 
door flower box last fall, she moved it 
inside, watered it regularly, and it is now 
26 inches tall. Two blooms appeared in 
mid-January, and several small buds 
indicate more blooms to come. 


1517 Cotton Association 
Holds Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the 1517 Cot- 
ton Association was held at Las Cruces, 
N.M., Jan. 25. a 

Scheduled to address the group were 
Winston Lovelace, Pecos Valley Cotton 
Oil Co., Loving, and Claude Tharp, 
Roundtree Cotton Co., Las Cruces. Love- 
lace’s topic was lint certification and 
one-variety areas, and Tharp’s was one- 
variety communities from the standpoint 
of the cotton merchant. 

J. T. Stovall, State College, is ‘secre- 
tary of the Association. 


Western Producers Plan 
Phoenix Conference 


Plans for the annual Western Cotton 
Production Conference are entering final 
phases, according to E. S. McSweeny, 
Arizona Cotton Growers’ Association. 
The meeting will be held in Phoenix, 
March 8-9, and delegates are urged to 
write early for hotel reservations. 

The Westward Ho Hotel is headquar- 
ters hotel, and McSweeny lists the fol- 
lowing hotels and motels where those 
planning to attend the conference 
may write for reservations: Adams Ho- 
tel, Arizona Hotel, Desert Inn, Flamingo 
Hotel, Hotel Desert Hills, Luhrs Hotel 
and San Carlos Hotel. 


g@ W. T. WELCHERT, agricul- 
tural engineering, LYMAN R. AMBUR- 
GEY, soils, and THEO H. ELLIS, econ- 
omics, are three new Arizona Extension 
specialists. 





industries. 


sales capacity for ten years. 


qualifications. 


3724 Race Street 





I plan to enter private business at an early date, 
and would like to contact one or more well-estab- 
lished firms who might be interested in repre- 


sentation in the cotton ginning and oil milling 


I am widely acquainted in these industries, 
having just resigned as executive vice president 
of the Texas Cotton Ginners Association—a posi- 
tion which I have held for the past nine years. I 
was also executive vice president of the National 
Cotton Ginners Association for one year. Before 
going with the Texas Association, I was connected 


with the ginning and oil milling industries in a 


If interested, please write to the address below, 
and I will be happy to answer promptly—giving 


all details as to age, experience, and other 


JAY C. STILLEY, Texas Cotton Ginners Association 


Phone VIctor-6781 





Dallas, Texas 
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Pre-Planting Irrigation Is 
Needed Now on Plains 


South Plains farmers should begin 
their pre-planting irrigation for cotton 
and grain sorghums now, says Bob 
Thurmond, Lubbock, Texas Extension 
irrigation specialist. 

Thurmond says there are four definite 
advantages to beginning now. These are: 
(1) Loss by evaporation is generally 
less during winter months, (2) Where 
only a small quantity of water is avail- 
able, farmers can store adequate sub- 
soil moisture on considerably more acres 
than can be irrigated in summer months. 
(3) Farmers are not generally burden- 
ed by other farm work at this time of 
year, and (4) more time is available to 
cover the desired acreage in case a se- 
rious breakdown or failure in the pump- 
ing plant occurs which would take sev- 
eral weeks or longer to repair. 

Thurmond said subsoil moisture stored 
now on the portion of the farm that can- 
not be irrigated in summer months 
will go a long way toward increasing 
crop yields. 

“It should be remembered,” the spe- 
cialist said, “that when applying the 
pre-planting irrigation for cotton and 
grain sorghums, water should be put 
on to fill the soil plant root zone. This 
zone for cotton and sorghums will ex- 
tend to caliche for most High Plains 
soils. In deep soils, the effective root 
zone will be from three to five feet.” 

Thurmond said that under prevailing 
dry conditions, the irrigator may store in 
a four-foot profile, as much as eight 
inches of water in the heavy clay soils, 
and approximately six inches in some of 
the medium texture soils. 

He said light applications of water 
which only penetrate half or less of the 
plant root zone should be avoided. 


Cotton Ginned to Jan. 16 


Number of bales of cotton ginned from the 
growth of 1954 prior to Jan. 16, 1955, and com- 
parative statistics to the corresponding date in 
1954 and 1953. 


Ginning (Running bales 
linters not included) 


State — 
1954 1953 1952 


United States *13,405,199 *16,119,150 *14,710,700 





Alabama 738,780 966,862 895,672 

Arizona 838,640 1,009,118 863,619 

Arkansas 1,347,022 1,511,562 1,328,652 

California 1,409,669 1,713,988 1,716,872 

Florida 16,490 13,844 17,368 

Georgia 614,482 751,439 732,043 

[llinois 2,663 1,686 816 

Kentucky 8,211 6,516 

Louisiana 561,429 792,396 

Mississippi 1,563,074 2,090,613 ) F 

Missouri 452,382 450,125 , 

New Mexico 294,319 310,005 

North Carolina 384,262 461,859 

Oklahoma 288,453 425,783 

South Carolina 519,845 698,814 

Tennessee 533,568 683,058 620,089 

Texas 8,822,119 4,216,288 3,726,931 
9,791 15,194 19,415 


Virginia 
*Includes 388,229 bales of the crop of 1954 ginned 
prior to Aug. 1 counted in the supply for the 
season of 1953-54, compared with 345.860 and 
176,356 bales of the crops of 1953 and 1952. 

This report includes 38,645 bales of American- 
Egyptian for 1954, 61,161 for 1953, and 84,713 
for 1952. 

This report is subject to revision when checked 
against the individual returns of the ginners being 
transmitted by mail. 

Cotton consumed during December 1954 amount- 
ed to 801,748 bales. Cotton on hand in consuming 
establishments on Jan. 1, 1955, was 1,671,745 
bales and in public storage and at compresses 
13,850,756 bales. The number of active consuming 
cotton spindles for the month was 19,136,000. 
Total imports for the month of October 1954 
were 6,635 bales and the exports of domestic 
cotton, excluding linters, were 350,753 bales. 
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Plant Food Convention 
Will Be June 12-15 


Plans have been approved for a pre- 
liminary convention of the National 
Plant Food Institute at The Greenbrier, 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., June 
12-15, 1955. 

Presidents Russell Coleman of The 
National Fertilizer Association and Paul 
T. Truitt of the American Plant Food 
Council announced today that the pre- 
liminary convention will constitute the 
annual (1955) meetings of the member- 
ships of the two fertilizer industry trade 
groups, which will be consolidated offi- 
cially effective July 1, 1955. 

The staffs of both organizations will 





make the arrangements for the joint con- 
vention. 

Members of the Council and NFA are 
being sent reservation forms. 


Superintendents Meeting 


Feb. 12 will be the date (not Feb. 5 
as formerly announced) for the Tri- 
States Oil Mill Superintendents’ Asso- 
ciation regional meeting at the Marion 
Hotel in Little Rock. 

A business forum will be held at 4 p.m. 
at the hotel, E. F. Kelley, Buckeye Cot- 
ton Oil Co., Little Rock, program chair- 
man, has announced; and the dinner 
meeting will be at 7 p.m. He urges su- 
perintendents to attend and to bring 
their wives. 

















BRADEN FARM BUILDINGS 


STEEL OR ALUMINUM 





FEEDING AND LOAFING BARN 


We will be happy to assist with your plans for low-cost, wind- 


resistant, fire and lightning safe, rodent proof farm buildings. 


IMPLEMENT STORAGE — SEED HOUSES 
+ GIN BUILDINGS — COTTON HOUSES — WAREHOUSES § >!: 
MACHINE SHOPS — UTILITY BUILDINGS 


‘ MAIL THIS TODAY 

‘ PLEASE SEND INFORMATION TO ME ABOUT 

1 CTYPE OF BUILDING YOU ARE INTERESTED IN) 
STEEL BUILDING 

: SIZE 

ow i _WIDE, LONG, 

; FeSt 

EE Se ees 
A 


1007 EAST ADMIRAL 
TULSA, 





ALUMINUM BUILDING [ 


___HIGH 


OKLAHOMA 
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In Midsouth, March 29-30 


Gin School Plans 
Are Announced 


@ INSTRUCTIONS to be given 
on both old and new models of 
machines at four sessions. 





The 1955 Midsouth Cotton Gin Oper- 
ator Schools will be held March 29 and 
30 in Memphis and Wilson, Ark. Loca- 
tions for the four schools are as follows: 

The Continental Gin Co. School, 212 
Poplar Street, Memphis; The Hard- 
wicke-Etter Gin Co. School, Crain 


Brothers Gin, Wilson, Ark.; The Lum- 
mus Cotton Gin Co. School, 234 East 
Butler Street, Memphis; and The Mur- 
ray-Mitchell Gin School, 146 East But- 
ler Street, Memphis. 

Sponsors of the schools include Agri- 
cultural Extension Services of Arkan- 
sas, Missouri, Tennessee, Louisiana, and 
Mississippi; ginners’ associations of Ar- 
kansas, Missouri and Tennessee; the 
Delta Councils of Louisiana and Missis- 
sippi, and the manufacturers of cotton 
gin machinery. 

The schools are planned to give gin 
operators practical information on gin- 
ning the highest grade of cotton possi- 
ble. Study includes operation, mainte- 
nance and repair of machinery. Factory 
engimeers will give up-to-date recom- 
mendations on all machines. Question 
and answer sessions will provide answers 
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Conveying Fans 
Conveyor Boxes 
and Covers 
Pneumatic Seed 
Cleaners 


If you want to speed up unloading, 
believe me you can do it with a 
BOARDMAN Superblast Unloading 
Fan! Never saw anything to equal 
that perforated, cone-shaped 
screen in getting the air through 
quicker and letting the cotton slide 
over fast and easy. Of course, the 
cotton is thrown off the screen and 
picked up again by the air blast 
at the outlet. That way, the blades 
never strike the cotton, and roping, 
seed cracking and fire hazards are 
eliminated. Yes, sir—that BOARD- 
MAN Superblast Unloading Fan 
will do the fastest, most economi- 
cal job for YOU. See it soon! 


wt BOARDMAN co. 


OKLAHOMA CITY 


1401 S.W. 11TH 


BRANCH OFFICE: TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
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Oil Mill Short Course 


Dates Announced 


Dates for the twenty-third Oil 
Mill Operators’ Short Course to be 
held at Texas A. & M. College, 
College Station, are July 6-7-8, ac- 
cording to an announcement by 
J. D. Lindsay and A. Cecil Wam- 
ble. 

Lindsay is head, department of 
chemical engineering, Texas A. & 
M. College, and Wamble is man- 
ager of the Cottonseed Products 
Research Laboratory there. 

The short course is held each 
year at College Station, with the 
Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Asso- 
ciation, International Oil Mill Su- 
perintendents’ Association and the 
chemical engineering department 
of Texas A. & M. sponsoring the 
event. 











to ginners’ questions concerning older- 
model machines. 

Specifically, the instruction will in- 
clude operation, maintenance and repair 
of gin stands, dryers, cleaners, bur ma- 
chines, extractor-feeders, lint cleaners 
and other auxiliary equipment. 

Actual stripped-down machines and 
specially prepared cutaway machinery 
diagrams will be used. 

Ginners planning to enroll in or to 
send personnel to the two-day schools 
should get their applications in not later 
than March 22. All ginners in the area 
will be provided sign-up blanks by one 
of the sponsoring agencies. These blanks, 
or a letter, listing the people who will 
attend the designated school, should be 
mailed to one of the following: 

Arkansas and Missouri ginners: W. 
Kemper Bruton, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent, P. O. Box 345, Blytheville, Ark. 

Lousiana ginners: Harvey Grant, Man- 
ager, Louisiana Delta Council, Delhi. 

Mississippi ginners: Either to Delta 
Council Cotton Ginning Improvement 
Committee, Stoneville, or Tom J. John- 
ston, Extension Cotton Ginning Special- 
ist, Stoneville. 

Tennessee ginners: Hugh Turner, 
Vice-President, Tennessee Ginners’ As- 
sociation, Ripley. 

Further details about the schools may 
be obtained from the gin associations or 
Delta Councils, or from any of the fol- 
lowing individuals: 

J. M. Ragsdale, Extension Ginning 
Specialist, 221 Mumford Hall, Columbia, 
Mo.; Paul M. Spurlock, Extension Agri- 
cultural Engineer, 421 West Capitol Av- 
enue, Little Rock; M. T. Gowder, 
Extension Engineer, University of Ten- 
nessee, P. O. Box 1071, Knoxville 7; Tom 
J. Johnston, Extension Cotton Ginning 
Specialist, Stoneville, Miss.; Charles E. 
Severance, Assistant Extension Engi- 
neer, Lousiana State University, Baton 
Rouge; J. C. Oglesbee, Jr., Extension 
Agricultural Engineer, USDA, P. O. 
Box 7083, Station C, Atlanta 5; or A. M. 
Pendleton, Extension Agricultural En- 
gineer, USDA, P. O. Box 27, Dallas 21. 

There is no enrollment fee for these 
schools. However, ginners must make 
their own hotel arrangements. 


as. J. VAUGHAN, III, Hill 
County Cotton Oil Co., has been re- 
elected to the board of directors of the 
chamber of commerce at Hillsboro, 
Texas. 
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© College Committee 
Holds Meeting 


MEMBERS of the Texas Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association college relations 
committee held a luncheon meeting in 
Lubbock Jan. 18. 

Members present included Roy Davis, 
Lubbock, chairman; W. D. Watkins, Ab- 
ilene, and H. E. Wilson, Wharton, vice- 
chairmen; W. C? Painter, Fort Worth; 
and C. C. Harlan, Paris. 

Also present were A. J. Mills, Stam- 
ford, vice-president of the Texas Asso- 
ciation; Dixon White, Lubbock; O. L. 
Peterman, Lubbock; Roy Mack, Lub- 
bock; O. E. Key, Lubbock; Kenneth 
Lewis, NCPA field representative, Lub- 
bock; Garlon Harper, Dallas, assistant 
director of the NCPA Educational Ser- 
vice; and Jack Whetstone, Dallas, secre- 
tary of the Texas Crushers. 

A group representing the Interna- 
tional Oil Mill Superintendents Asso- 
ciation, attended the meeting. They 
included Bill Whittecar, president, Lub- 
bock; O. J. Jones, Lubbock; Bentley 
Page, Lubbock; O. L. White, Thorndale: 
H. F. Crossno, Los Angeles; and L. U. 
Cole, Fort Worth. 


Among other guests were Don Jones, 
Lubbock Experiment Substation; W. L. 
Stangel, Texas Tech dean of agriculture; 
Paul Marion, Spur Experiment Station; 
Robert H. Black, Texas Tech animal hus- 
bandry department head; J. D. Lindsay, 
Texas A. & M. chemistry department 
head; A. Cecil Wamble, manager of the 
Cottonseed Products Research Labora- 
tory at College Station; Dave Sherrill, 
Lubbock County Agent; and Bill Stand- 
lee, graduate student who is conducting 
the Association’s feeding experiment at 
Texas Tech under a graduate fellowship. 

Standlee reported on progress of the 
feeding experiment after 56 days. The 
test will be completed May 13, and re- 
sults will be announced at the Feeder’s 





<i 
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Day, to be held shortly after that date. 

Marion reported on feeding experi- 
ments at the Spur Station, including 
work being done on hormones in live- 
stock rations. 

Jones discussed cotton variety re- 
search, commenting that he believes that 
it will be possible to develop seed that 
will yield from 22 to 23 percent oil, as 
well as more and better quality linters. 

Dave Sherrill discussed problems in 
getting farmers to use methods indicated 
by research. 

Roy Davis, chairman of the commit- 
tee, presided at the meeting. Others 
who spoke included Stangel, Black, Lind- 
say, Wamble, Harlan and Wilson. 


New Product 


CHIPMAN CO. ANNOUNCES NEW 
WEED AND GRASS KILLER 


A non-selective weed and grass killer 
for industrial, agricultural and railroad 
use has been announced by Chipman 
Chemical Co., Inc., Bound Brook, N.J. 
This new product is called “Chlorea” 
and, in contrast with most other weed 
killers, it kills all types of vegetation ef- 
ficiently and economically, says the 
firm. 

Chlorea is a uniform, non-separating 
combination of sodium chlorate, borate 
and CMU ... combining the proved ef- 
fectiveness of chlorate on deep-rooted 
weeds with the prolonged soil-surface 
action of CMU on shallow-rooted grass- 
es and annual seedling growth. It also 
has a lasting residual effect to inhibit 
regrowth. 

Chlorea is non-poisonous and, because 
of its borate content, does not create a 
fire hazard when used as directed. It 
can be applied dry or used as a water- 
mixed spray. Further information may 
be obtained from the manufacturer, or 
from The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 
P. O. Box 7985, Dallas 26. 





RALPH WOODRUFF 


Leaders Will Take Part in Clinic 


TWO oilseed processing leaders who will have a prominent role at the fourth Cot- 
tonseed Processing Clinic, Feb. 7-8 in New Orleans, are shown here. They are I. H. 
Fleming, Memphis, president, Valley Oilseed Processors’ Association, who will speak 
at the opening session; and Ralph Woodruff, Osceola, Ark., immediate past president 
of the Association and chairman of its research committee. The clinic is co-sponsored 
by the Association and USDA’s Southern Utilization Research Branch and held at 
the Southern Regional Research Laboratory. The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 
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published the complete program of the clinic on Jan. 15. 
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@ North Carolina Has 


Fineness Problem 


FINENESS influences cotton value, and 
trends found in testing the 1954 North 
Carolina crop are cause for serious con- 
cern among growers, ginners and cotton 
buyers, according to Candler C. Miller. 
Miller, North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture cotton marketing specialist, 
discusses the problem in a recent issue 
of the Department’s Agricultural Re- 
view. 

Miller discusses the increasing use of 
Micronaire testing by cotton manufac- 
turers as a guide in selecting cotton for 
specific uses; and calls attention to the 
fact that many mills now limit their 
purchases of cotton to relatively narrow 
ranges of Micronaire fineness. He cites, 
also, the rule of the New Orleans and 
New York exchanges that no cotton is 
tenderable on futures contracts if it has 
a fineness figure of 3.0 micrograms per 
inch and lower, as determined by Micro- 
naire. 

“In North Carolina,” the specialist 
continues, “3.97 percent of the 1954 crop 
fell below 3.0 Micronaire. This was the 
largest percentage in this range found 
since the North Carolina Department of 
Agriculture set up its testing service in 
1951. Incidentally, this percentage was 
arrived at by testing cotton from ap- 
proximately 30 marketing points of the 
state. In addition, it was found that 28.35 
percent of the cotton tested was 3.5 mi- 
crograms and under. Although the range 
of 3.1 to 3.5 is not penalized by the fu- 
tures markets, this range is not gener- 
ally considered desirable and many mills 
reject such cotton in their purchases. 

“It is generally assumed that the ma- 
jor cause for the extremely high per- 
centage of low fineness cotton in North 
Carolina in 1954 was adverse drouth 
conditions during the growing season,” 
Miller continued. 

“There is little that farmers and gin- 
ners can do about the weather; however, 
farmers and ginners should spare no 
effort to ascertain just what, if any- 
thing, can be done to minimize the haz- 
ards consequent to new marketing fac- 
tors. It is now possible for cotton with 
a high grade index based on grade and 
staple length to be penalized because of 
extremely low Micronaire (fineness). 
Much of the cotton found to be 3.0 and 
under on the Micronaire this year was 
middling and better in grade and 1-1/32 
inch staple length and longer. Appar- 
ently, there is no correlation between 
grade and staple length and fiber fine- 
ness and tensile strength. 

“Cotton ginners are rapidly assum- 
ing the role of initial cotton buyers. This 
is rather fortunate because they are in 
position to help carry the findings of 
research to their customers and to pro- 
mote more effective research by en- 
couraging their customers to follow es- 
tablished recommendations,” Miller’s ar- 
ticle concluded. 


Irrigation Pays Soybean 


Growers in Arkansas 

Irrigation was the key to high yields 
of soybeans and lespedeza seed during 
1954 in North Arkansas County, says 
County Agent Roy Sanderlin of Stutt- 
gart, Ark. 

Non-irrigated soybeans made yields 
of 5 to 8 bushels per acre in the county, 
whereas yields averaged 20 to 30 bushels 
per acre in irrigated fields, and some 
made 40 bushels. 
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Oil Mill Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE —Filter presses; screening tanks; 
single and twin motor Anderson Super Duo ex- 
pellers, with conditioners; several extra 36” 
cooker dryers and conditioners. All steel linter 
baling presses; 141-176 saw linters; seed cleaners ; 
No. 153 separating units; bar hullers; lint beat- 
ers; stack cookers; rolls; hydraulic press room 
equipment.—V. A. Lessor & Co., P. O. Box 108, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 


OIL MILL EQUIPMENT FOR SALE—Complete 
solvent plants, rebuilt twin motor Anderson high 
speed expellers, French screw presses, stack cook- 
ers, meal coolers, filter presses, oil screening 
tanks, complete modern prepressing or single 
press expeller mills.—Pittock and Associates, Glen 
Riddle, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Rebuilt, cleaned and painted expell- 
ers, screw presses. New and rebuilt parts. Oil mill 
equipment, all kinds. Installation and _ trouble 
shooting service.—Carter Foster, Jr., P. O. Box 
522, Temple, Texas. Phone 3-4890, warehouse 502 
North 14th Street, Temple, Texas. 

FOR SALE—Anderson Super Duo expellers, each 
complete with 14” conditioner and 36” cooker; 
rolls, cookers, 176 and 141-saw Carver linters, all 
completely rebuilt. Butters milling machine. Double 
box linter press. Filter presses, °° gen mills. 
54” and 60” seed cleaners, No. 153 separating 
unit, No. 136 double drum hull beater.—Sproles & 
Cook Machinery Co., 151 Leslie St., Telephone 
PR-5958, Dallas, Texas. 




















Gin Equipment for Sale 


FOR SALE—A new sia—Yh irrigated territory. 
South Plains. Box “TG’’, c/o The Cotton Gin and 
Oil Mill Press, Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 


( TO SETTLE ESTATE— 











GIN FOR SALE Late 
model Hardwicke-Etter 4-80 complete gin in No. 
1 condition. Also four room dwelling with gin 
property.—Contact Joe J. Urbis, West, Texas, 
Phone 62213. 


FOR SALE- We have two 4-80 » leenae Gins mod- 
ern in every respect with the exception of lint 
cleaners. Excellent locations. Within a five mile 
radius of Blytheville, Arkansas. One all metal 
building, easily moved. The other is a concrete 
building. Box “EE”, c/o The Cotton Gin And Oil 
Mill Press, P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 








Electric Motors 






Sales 
Repair 


Westinghouse 

Delco 

Crocker Wheeler 

e Call us anytime—day or night, 
anywhere—and we will deliver a 
loan motor to your plant via one 


of our standby trucks and pick 
up your equipment for repair. 


FOSHEE ELECTRIC CO. 


203 S. Main Fannin 9308 
FT. WORTH, TEXAS 
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FOR SALE—One 14’ H.H. HE Steel Bur Ma- 
chine. One 9-cylinder and one 5-cylinder HE 50” 
steel cleaners. Two Continental 52” inclined steel 
cleaners. Four Continental Model ‘“‘C’” V-brush 
drive gins. 5-70 Continental Model “C’’ brush gins 
with 30 fronts. 5-80 HE 1950 Model Gins. 5-80 
1950 Model HE Lint cleaners. 3-80 Lummus Double 


Moting Gins. 1-60” model 40 Continental Side 
discharge condenser. 1-70” 1949 Lummus_ up- 
discharge condenser. 1-60” Continental down dis- 


charge condenser. 1-5-60” Mitchell conveyor dis- 
tributor 8’ 1” centers. 1-12 and 1-16 unit Lummus 
thermo-cleaners. 1-66” 4X Continental feeder. 1-66” 
flat belt super Mitchell. 5-66” Mitchell jems. 5-80 
HE Extractor Feeders with four cylinder after 
cleaners. One MM twin 210 H.P. butane engine. 
One 6-cylinder 240 H.P. MM gas engine. 1 late 
model Lummus tramper. One Lummus steel bound 
swing door press. 1-44-Million Mitchell gas burner. 
1-75 H.P.,electric motor. One Murray big reel 
dryer.—Bill Smith, Box 694, Phones 47847 and 
49626, Abilene, Texas. 





FOR SALE—4-80 ey Plant with roll dump 











gins, standard Mitchell Cleaners and all steel 
building.—-Drew Cotton Seed Oil Mill, Phone 588, 
Monticello, Arkansas. 

FOR SALE- Four Head Linter Saw Filing Ma- 
chine, electric drive, 106-141 saw, new.—P. O. 
Drawer 659, Ballinger, Texas. 

FOR SALE 5-70 saw Lummus gin stands, ex- 


tractors, feeders, distributor, condensor, seed scales. 


5-cylinder air line cleaner. 50” steel separator. 
Thermo Dryer, bucket elevators, 6” and 9” con- 
veyor, press, ram and casing.—-Geo. T. Jepsen, 


Prague, Oklahoma. 





OPEN LETTER TO GINNERS We rebuild ribs 
to give you THE SAME SERVICE AND OPER- 
ATION AS NEW RIBS—providing a BIG sav- 
ings on your repair bills. Acetylene welding only 

finest rod—our trained men handle in your 
gin. See and test for yourself the HARDNESS 
and the SMOOTHNESS of the properly ground, 
surfaced, polished ribs. (Ribs also rebuilt in our 
plant).—Southern Saw & Brush Works, 3728 Race, 
Phone UNion 2589, Dallas, Texas. 


FOR SA LE 





Automatic Gas Furnace- Two heat 
stages, prevents overheating of cotton. Write 
for free literature.—Faucher Control Co., P. O. 
Box 166, Arlington, Texas. 





FOR SALE- -1-50” Murray Big Reel Dever. One 
6-cylinder all metal 50” cleaner.—Anton Producers 





Co-op Gin, Anton, Texas. 

FOR SAL E One complete 3-80 Gullett all steel 
gin plant, with Continental lint cleaners, all steel 
uppacking press, 14’ Burr machine, 6-cylinder 


incline cleaner, 12 shelf Tower dryer with 2 M 


B.T.U. Burner, 220 H.P. GM diesel engine, iron 
elad building for $35,000.—C. H. Reddig, Holly 
Grove, Arkansas. 





FOR SALE—3-80 saw Hardwicke Etter gins with 
couplings, lint flue. Also, 3-66” large type Hard- 





wicke Etter feeders. Price $3,000. — Murray 
Hambleton, Forrest City Gin Company, Forrest 
City, Ark. 

FOR SALE 5-80 Murray all- steal gin on irrigated 


$55,000.—Box “AN”, c/o 
Press, P. O. Box 


part of South Plains, 
The Cotton Gin and QOil Mill 
7985, Dallas, Texas. 








FOR SALE- 5-80 ‘Murray gin (1932) with con- 
veyor distributor, packer, seed press, cleaners, etc. 
Complete gin to be moved. On railroad spur.— 
Pete Scholz, 1315 Avenue “‘B’’, San Antonio, Texas. 





FOR SALE—One E. J. tramper; one Continental 
4-drum incline cleaner and vacuum separator; 
one set lint flues and connections for late model 
4-gin Continental outfit; one 75 H.P. Westing- 
house motor, 2200 volt, 900 RPM.—Smith Gin 
Company, Cartersville, Georgia. 





FOR SALE—4-80 saw single moting air-blast gins. 
These gins are in good shape and ready for serv- 
ice. About 1939 model.—Farmers Gin, Sentinel, 
Oklahoma. 





FOR SAL E— _Murray type Cotton Gin, 4-80 saw 
stands. Atterbury Sterilizer driven with 5 h.p. 
electric motor. Main Gin powered by Fairbanks 
Morse engine. 100 ton seed house and new mixed 
feed warehouse built two years ago.—For informa- 
tion please write P. O. Box 191, or phone 5-6815, 
Navasota, Texas. 








FOR SALE—Cotton Gins, Oil Mills and Com- 


Some for operation where located, others 


presses. 

for sale to move.—If interested contact M. M. 
Phillips, Phone 5-8555, P. O. Box 1288, Corpus 
Christi, Texas. 
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FOR SALE—4-80 saw Lummus gin stand, _) 
moting, DC-AB with lint flue. Four 60” L F. 
Lummus feeders. One H-E seed scale. One oo 
mus horizontal press pump. One 160 h.p. Twin 
City gas engine. 4-80 saw Murray gin stand, 6” 
mote conveyor. One 14’ H-E bur machine, wood, 
left hand. One Murray steel bound cotton press 
with ram and casing. 5-80 saw H-E gin stands 
with hot roll box and vacuum moting. See our 
stock fans, pulleys, bucket elevators. We are 
distributors for steam and dry heat seed sterilizers, 
screw elevators, conveyor and power transmission 
equipment.—Strader-Hughston Company (formerly 
Hughston Sales Company), Phone FOS8-5883, Rt. 
7, Coit Road, Dallas, Texass 





FOR SALE—2 Single Head Creasy Rotary Electric 
Gin Saw Filing Machines. Slightly used, factory 
reconditioned, priced to sell.—Creasy Rotary Filer 
Co., Ballinger, Texas. 


FOR SALE-—4-80 Continental Gins, electric, 
$25,000, one-half cash, carry valance. 4-80 Con- 
tinental Gins, electric, Big Irrigated, $40,000, one- 
half cash. 4-90 Continental Gins, electric, Big 
Irrigated, $85,000, one-half cash. 4-90 Murray Gins, 
electric, Big Irrigated, $100,000, $30,000 cash, 
carry balance. 5-80 Continental, electric, 70% Irri- 





gated, $60,000, $10,000 cash, carry balance.—W. 
T. Raybon, Box 41, Phone PO 2-1605, Lubbock, 
Texas. 





FOR SALE—5-80 Continental lint flue, good con- 
dition, rectangular connections to stands. Write 
Pecos Valley Cotton Oil Company, Loving, N.M 


SPECIAL BARGAINS—GINS: Ten 80-saw late 
model, loose roll, glass front Murray’s with roll 
dump; Five 80-saw Continental V-belt brush; Ten 
1950 model, 80-saw, split rib Hardwicke-Etter with 
hot roll boxes, complete with Hardwicke-Etter 
feeders and lint-cleaners. Seven 80-saw all steel 
Continental air blast with model 30 fronts. FEED- 
ERS: Five 66” Super Mitchells, five 66” Standard 
machines and one 60” Standard unit. CLEANERS: 
One 4-cylinder 50”, one 6-cylinder 50”, one 6-cylin- 
der 72”, one 6-cylinder 10’ inclines and one barrel 
type air line and one 50” Impact Continental steel 
cleaners. One 6-cylinder 60” steel Murray horizon- 
tal, and one all steel Hardwicke-Etter blow in type 
cleaning system consisting of one 7-cylinder and 
one 9-cylinder 50” cleaners with V-belt drives, by- 
pass mechanism and other auxiliary equipment. 
SEPARATORS: Three late model 50” Continental 
revolving screen drum, with back geared vacuums, 
ye 52” Murray “VS”, two 50” Hardwicke-Etter 
flat screen and one 52” Stacy. CONDENSERS: 
Two model 40, 48” Continental side draft, one 60” 
Gullett down draft, one 72” up draft and one 72” 
down draft Murray, steel condensers. Steel and 
wood frame bur machines in both 10’ and 14’ 
lengths. One all steel Murray down packing press 
complete with late type tramper, ram and casing, 
vertical triplex Murray pump, kicker assembly, 
and overhead line shaft, bearings and 20 H.P. 
motor, for operating pump and tramper. Hundreds 
of other excellent late model items of equipment 
to choose from. For your largest, oldest and most 
reliable source of guaranteed late model used and 
reconditioned gin machinery, contact us. Qualified 
graduate engineer to assist you with any of your 
machinery problems at no obligation. Call us re- 
garding any machinery you have for sale or trade. 





—R. B. Strickland & Co., 13-A Hackberry St., 
Telephones: Day 2-8141, Night: 38-7929, Waco, 
Texas. 





Equipment Wanted 


WANTED—One 3-cylinder incline after cleaner 
either 10 or 12 ft.—Anton Producers Co-op Gin, 
Anton, Texas. 


WANTED TO BUY—Gin between Dallas and 
Paris, Texas. Must be good, well established, up 
and going concern. (A cash transaction).—Box 
“FA”, care The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press, 
P. O. Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 


WANTED—4-80 F-3 Continental brush or air- 
blast gins, lint flue condenser, packer and up 
packing press.—James Bowlin, O’Donnell, Texas. 


WANTED TO BUY—AII steel gin building that 
can be moved in sections. Please state price.—H. 
E. Lacey, Lufkin, Texas. 

















WANTED—5 late model feeder extractors to fit 
80 saw gins. Give time used, price at location.— 
P. O. Box 265, Runge, Texas. 


WANTED—A good used late model Carver Tru- 
Line Gummer for handling 141 saw cylinders. 
Reply giving condition, price and location.—Box 
“XL” c/o Cotton Gin & Oil Mill Press, P. O. 
Box 7985, Dallas, Texas. 








WANTED—This opportunity to let you know we 
handle all brush work in our plant where use of 
still and speed balancing equipment is assurance 
to both you and to ourselves that your brushes are 
ready to operate smoothly under ginning condi- 
tions. Why not contact us now for your brush 
sticks (all makes) or your brush repairs—refilling, 
balancing and rebuilding? — Southern Saw & 
Brush Works, 8728 Race, Dallas, Texas. Phone 
UNion 2589. 
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ORRIN 0 


WANTED—3 or 4 Continental lint cleaners, 1951 
model or above. Must have lint flue above ground. 
—Grover J. King, P. O. Box 55, Swansea, South 
Carolina. 





Power Units and Miscellaneous 


FOR THE LARGEST STOCK of good, clean used 
gas or diesel engines in Texas, always see Stewart 
S a Services first. Contact your nearest 
ranch. 








FOR SALE—New and rebuilt Minneapolis-Moline 
engines, from 35 h.p. to 220 h.p., call us day or 
night for parts and service.—Fort Worth Machin- 
ery Co., 913 E. Berry St., Fort Worth, Texas. 
FOR SALE—Bearings, electric motors, chains, 
sprockets, V-belts, sheaves, flat belting, pulleys, 
conveyors, elevators, Lubriplate products.—Allen 
Transmission and Supply Company, 2300 Good- 
Latimer, P. O. Box 7912, Dallas 26, Texas. Phone: 
HU-5321. 


FOR SALE—8-cylinder Le Roi engine.—W. C. 
High Gin, Hale Center, Texas. 











FOR SALE—140 feet 12” right hand conveyor, 
also 12 new couplings for same. Good condition. 
—Kennedy Gin & Warehouse, Hartford, Alabama. 





FOR SALE—Webb 80” Hi-DEE Compress, to be 
moved.—V. A. Lessor & Company, P. O. Box 108, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 





FOR SALE—Power Unit U.D. 24 I.H.C. 180 h.p. 
Excellent condition. Bargain.—-Manofsky Gin Co., 
Box 630, Bay City, Texas. 

FOR SALE—Le Roi RXI, (D-1000) 79-138 H.P., 
1002 cubic inch displacement, 4-cylinder, 6% x7 
bore and stroke. Complete with heat exchanger, 
$1350. Le Roi RXIS, (F-1500) 118-208 H.P., 1503 
cubic inch displacement, 6-cylinder, 6%, x7 bore 
and stroke, complete with heat exchanger, $2750. 
Le Roi RXIV, (H-2000) 158-280 H.P., 2004 cubic 
inch displacement, V-8 cylinder, 6% x7 bore and 
stroke. Complete with heat exchanger, $3750. 
Climax V-80, 165-240 H.P., 2155 cubic inch dis- 
placement, V-8 cylinder, 7x7 bore and _ stroke, 
$4500.—Wonder State Manufacturing Company 
Power Units, P. O. Box 461, Telephone 2-7754 
Cedar, Paragould, Arkansas. 








FOR SALE—One 6000 gallon propane tank and 
one No. 7 Mitchell vaporizer. Phone or write 
Dixie Gin Company, P. O. Box 55, Trumann, Ark., 
or phone 338. 





FOR SALE—Sterlizer complete—4 heads. Diesel 
engine 100N—Burr machine, fans, belts, etc. Good 
condition.—J. C. Potter, Cedar Hill, Texas. 





FOR SALE—One 75 H.P. Waukesha gas engine, 
2 years old, $750. One 220 H.P. 8x9, 6-cylinder 
M.M. gas engine, $1200. One 10 ton Howe record- 
ing beam, 16’ platform, truck scale, $250. One 
Howe seed scale, $200. Two wood, 24’ belt ele- 
vators, $75 each. One 4 drum Murray air line 
cleaner, $300. 40’ thermo brick incinerator, to be 
moved, $500. A lot of 2-15/16 shafting and floor 
stands.—J. E. Boyd Gin, Port Lavaca, Texas. 





e Winner Sets Record 


In Cotton Contest 


AN ALL-TIME RECORD of 1,378 
pounds of lint cotton per acre has been 
officially established in the 1954 2-bale 
cotton contest, sponsored by the Mis- 
souri Cotton Producers’ Association. Carl 
Watkins, 13-year-old son of Mr. and Mrs. 
C. D. Watkins, Route 2, Steele (Pemi- 
scot County), set the record on his 4-H 
cotton project. 

Production yields by other contestants 
were high also; and were obtained in 
spite of a killing frost that caused over 
75 percent of Missouri’s cotton crop to 
be replanted; in spite of widely scatter- 
ed hail storms that hit isolated plots 
throughout Missouri’s cotton land; and 
searing drouth conditions that prevailed 
throughout the year. 

The record cotton yield was produced 
on a plot of ground that had been in 
pasture for several years. Red clover, 
timothy and alsike were seeded in the 
fall of 1947; later on, limestone was ap- 
plied at the rate of two tons per acre; 
and ladino and white clover were added 
to the grass and legume mixture. 

After the pasture was plowed under 
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and a good seedbed prepared, cottonseed 
was planted on April 22 at the rate of 
40 pounds of seed per acre. 

The cotton came up to a good stand 
and was one of the few cotton plots that 
withstood the killing frost that came on 
May 4. Due to the excellent condition 
of the soil, chopping and cultivating 
costs were held to a minimum. 

Carl will receive $200 in U.S. Savings 
Bonds at the annual meeting of the 
Missouri Cotton Producers’ Association, 
which will be held sometime in March, 
and also a specially designed lapel pin. 
He plans to invest his prize money in a 
pure-bred calf project. 

The record yield obtained on this cot- 
ton plot demonstrates the value of am- 
ple organic matter in the soil, the spon- 
sors point out. The build up of organic 
matter by the use of legumes in the 


pasture, which preceded the cotton crop, 
helped loosen the soil and increased its 
water holding capacity and caused the 
release of plant foods. 


The second place spot was taken by 
Bobby Wilson, FFA member, Gray 
Ridge School (Stoddard County), who 
produced 1,244 pounds of lint cotton per 
acre. Young Wilson, the son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Elmer Wilson of Gray Ridge, is 17 
years old and is a high school senior 
He is completing his fourth year in voca- 
tional agriculture and his second year 


in the MCPA 2-Bale Cotton Club. 


@ ROY FLOWERS, Mattson, 
Miss., cotton grower who also has gin- 
ning and crushing interests, and HUGH 
M. BRINKLEY, Hughes, Ark., cotton 
planter, have been named directors of 
National Bank of Commerce, Memphis. 





GINNERS 








3116 Commerce St. ° 





You are now required by law 
to keep two payroll forms showing 
Social Security taxes. 


Here Are the Two Forms You Need: 


Weekly Payroll Record (Form 85)—A simplified form that has 
provisions for Social Security, withheld taxes, overtime pay, ete. 
Meets the requirements of state and Federal law. Bound in books 


of 52 sheets with marble board cover... $2.00, postage prepaid. 


Employee’s Earning Record (Form 91)—An individual ledger 
sheet for each employee, providing all essential payroll informa- 
tion required by law. Machine ruled and printed two sides. Avail- 
able in loose-leaf form, punched if desired. Size 117%” x 914”. 
Pacey ents... $4.00, postage prepaid. 


You Need Both of These Forms! 


Please enclose check with order. 


The Cotton Gin and Oil Mill Press 


P. O. Box 7985 * 


Dallas, Texas 
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In Near and Middle East 








Problems and Profits Big 
For Foreign Oil Mills 


@ OBSERVATIONS about oilseed processing abroad that will in- 
terest crushers here are made by Martin Neumunz, oil mill spe- 
cialist, on trip covering more than 16,000 miles. 


SERVATIONS about oilseed proc- 

essing abroad that will interest 
American oil millers were made by Mar- 
tin Neumunz of M. Neumunz & Son, 
Inc., New York, during a trip last fall. 
The representative of the firm of oil 
mill specialists and registered profes- 
sional engineers travelled over- 16,000 
miles on his trip to the Near and Middle 
East. 

Following a trip to Europe, Neumunz 
visited friends and customers in Iran 
and Turkey. He made many interesting 
observations as to conditions in these 
countries, including the following about 
oilseed processing. 


e Iran—Near Teheran, the capital, he 
visited a client who owns and operates 
a screw press oil mill, refinery, harden- 
ing and shortening plant. The plant is 
equipped throughout with American 
machinery. Iran produces about 100,000 
tons of cottonseed yearly and this plant, 
the largest in the country, can easily 
take care of 25,000 tons. 


How Kemgas Statifier 


Cuts Costs And 


Boosts Gin Production 


Uniform Penetration with MOYST Agent 
Experienced ginners everywhere 
know the advantages of mois- 
ture in baling cotton. It makes 
pressing simpler. It enables the 
press crew to keep up with the 
production of the largest gins. 
Losses from broken ties are practically 
eliminated and press repairs are at a 





minimum. Adding controlled moisture is no 
longer a problem. The Kemgas Statifier sprays 
an automatically controlled mist of “wet water”... 8 pounds or 
less to the 500-pound bale. The instant the batt of cotton comes 
from the condenser it tilts a metal control flap mounted across 
the lint slide closing a mercury switch that starts and controls 


the gentle mist spray over the batt. 


LOW VOLTAGE FLAP CONTROL FAITHFULLY OPERATES NEW STATIFIER 







Due to the fact that more mills are 
being built or come into operation each 
year, the price of cottonseed is rising 
all of the time. Seed sold for $30 per 
metric ton in 1953 and for $50 in 1954, 
and is expected to go higher. 

“Even so,” Neumunz comments, “oil 
milling is exceedingly profitable and 
100 percent profit is not exceptional, but 
rather to be expected.” 

He later visited a government-owned 
mill for which his firm had supplied 
machinery shortly before and during 
World War II. He describes his visit in 
these words: 

“On the way, we saw some cotton 
fields, also met several camel caravans 
which oddly contrasted with our Cadillac. 
The plant we were about to visit was 
designed and built by a French engi- 
neering concern, and it was obvious that 
millions had been spent for needed and 
also many unnecessary buildings. The 
seed house, of a very unusual and Euro- 
pean design to hold 4,000 tons of seed, 
with heating and cooling facilities, had 
cost, we were told, 
more than 20 mil- 
lion rials, about 
$250,000. 

“The seed clean- 
er, linters, hullers 
and presses were 
housed in a mas- 
sive, three-story- 
high brick build- 
inging, the presses 
being on the sec- 
ond floor, for some 
unknown _ reason, 
rather than on the 
ground floor, which 
was occupied by 
the linters, hullers 





and __ separators. 
The capacity of 
the whole plant 


was to have been 
100 tons of seed 
per day, but due to 
lack of power and 
steam, they were 
only able to run 
half the equipment 
at one time. Ap- 
parently, nobody 











As long as the condenser delivers cotton to the slide, 
the Statifier responds with its controlled mist. Breaks 
or gaps in the batt releases the control flap which 
automatically stops the mist. Very little water is 
needed for a 500-pound bale because a special 
MOYST wetting agent is used in the Statifier. This 
permits the slight moisture used to uniformly pene- 
trate all of the cotton in the bale. Only. one pint of 
this wetting agent is used in 50 gallons of water, 
costing between 1 and 2 cents per bale. 


Available in 4 Automatically Controlled Models 


For Complete Details Write, 
Wire or Phone Kemgas Today 


Se EMGAS COMPANY 
P.O. Bex 5007 
Phone 2-2894 Lubbock, Texas 





had even given any 
thought to a prop- 
er boiler house, 
with the result that 
they obtained or 
rented an old Iran- 
ian State Railway 
locomotive which 
stood on a siding 
and supplied steam 
to cookers and re- 
fining apparatus.” 
e Turkey — In 
Turkey, Neumunz 
found much Ger- 
man_ equipment, 
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many German businessmen and other ev- 
idences of a strong comeback by Germany 
in its trade and relations with Turkey. 
One of his stops was at Adana, the cen- 
ter of a cotton-growing district that pro- 
duced 400,000 bales of cotton in 1953 
but much less in 1954 because of the 
pink bollworm and boll weevil. 


Near Izmir, he describes his exper- 
iences as follows: 


“There were a number of oil mills to 
be visited; the largest one having in- 
stalled a German built pre-pressing 
plant with solvent extraction for the 
cake: although the machinery had been 
ordered early in 1952, it will not be in 
operation before the middle of 1955. 


“While screw press cake can be ex- 
ported in bulk, extracted meal would 
have to be shipped in sacks; these being 
costly and scarce at times. To eliminate 
the use of sacks, a German built, so- 
called slabbing press is being used for 
re-forming and re-pressing the meal into 
cakes or slabs, which procedure can 
hardly add to the efficient working of 
the whole installation. When material is 
shipped in sacks, the buyer invariably 
must pay for same, the cost being 
simply added to the f.o.b. price, so it is 
hard to understand why the meal should 
be converted back into slabs. Then again, 
European cake buyers invariably in- 
sist that the cake contain a minimum 
of 4 percent oil, thus the extracted meal 
is harder to dispose of and fetches a 
lower price than screw press cake. 

“When cottonseed is short in supply, 
sunflower seed is being crushed in quite 
a few of the plants in this district. 

“At present, cottonseed costs in Izmir 
$102 to $109 a metric ton, whereas cake, 
with 47-48 percent protein content, is 
sold for $98 f.o.b. mill. England accepts 
only cake or meal in sacks. Sunflower 
seed, produced mainly around Istanbul, 
is worth 400 Turkish pounds a metric 
ton—say $130 and will yield roughly 
24 percent oil. 

“The return from Izmir to Istanbul 
was effected in the car of Dick Gomel, 
true friend and comrade in need. He is 
well-known by many of our oil mill su- 
perintendents whose conventions in Tex- 
as he has attended for a number of 
years, as well as the Oil Mill Operator’s 
Short Course of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, College 
Station. He, undoubtedly, is one of the 
most up-to-date oil millers in Turkey and 
uses exclusively American-built equip- 
ment.” 


National Interfaith Group 


Selects Louis Tobian 


Louis Tobian, Dallas cottonseed prod- 
ucts dealer, has been named co-chairman 
of the Dallas Chapter of the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, the 
national president of the organization 
announced recently. 

Tobian is a member of the national 
board, a charter member of the South- 
west NCCJ and has been active in the 
educational program in Dallas for 16 
years. He is widely known throughout 
the oilseeds processing industry and has 
many friends in the industry. 


Lard Booklet Is Issued 


The firm, Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane, has issued a 24-page book- 
let entitled Lard. The publication has 
sections on the role of lard, lard logistics 
and trading in lard. 
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TAKES 
ROUGH HANDLING 


Stands up well under 
rough handling... pro- 
tects cotton both in stor- 
age and during shipment. 


LOOKS 
GOOD LONGER 


Open weave admits sun- 
light and air...keeps 
cotton dry and in good 
condition. Looks better 
after cutting sample holes. 














GOOD REASONS FOR USING 


JUTE BAGGING 





EXTRA 
STRENGTH 


Carolina Jute Bagging is 
extra strong...tested 
for uniformity. Full yard- 
age and full weight is 
guaranteed. 


MAXIMUM 
PROTECTION 


Cotton is subject to less 
weather damage than 
that covered with closely 
woven cloth. 
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HENDERSON, 
OF BAGGING AND TIES 











AGGING COMPANY 


CAROLINA 





e USDA Promises No 


Linters Dumping 


REPRESENTATIVES of various 
branches of the linters industry met on 
Jan. 18 with USDA officials to consider 
the disposal of CCC stocks of linters ac- 
quired under the cottonseed price sup- 
port programs. In attendance were rep- 
resentatives of cottonseed crushers, lint- 
ers dealers, bleachers, batting man- 
ufacturers and users of linter pulp. 
USDA emphasized that it does not in- 
tend to dump its large stocks of linters 
(over one million bales) on the market. 
A release issued by the Department 
following the meeting reaffirmed its 
July 19, 1954, announcement that there 
will be no domestic sales of CCC linters 


during the current marketing year at 
prices that would interfere with the or- 
derly movement of 1954-crop linters in- 
to commercial channels. 

The announcement was made, the De- 
partment said, to encourage the move- 
ment of current crop linters into regular 
trade channels and to prevent excessive 
deliveries to CCC under the cottonseed 
price support program. 

The National Cottonseed Products As- 
sociation reports that consensus among 
those attending the meeting was that 
CCC’s stocks of linters might be absorb- 
ed into the markets over a three- to four- 
year period. While no commitments were 
made, USDA officials indicated that they 
would proceed with disposal plans on 
that basis. 








So eer 


STACY Cotton Drying, 








good condition, all that is n 
cotton conditioning system. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


2704 Taylor Street 

















Clean- 
ing and Extracting System 


If your gin stands and feeder extractors are in 


to bring your 
gin plant up to date is this modern STACY 


The STACY COMPANY, Inc. 


Dallas 1, Texas 


Note the hot air on the 
cleaners is blown through 
the cotton by a series of 
nozzles (similar to the air 
blast nozzles on a_ gin 
stand), forcing the dirt, 
leaf trash and stems 
through the screen. Clean- 
ers made in any number 
of eylinders to meet local 
conditions. 





Closed view of our 
eight cylinder cleaner 
and drier. 








P. O. Box 673 





Be Sure to Start the 1955 Season 
with the New, Trouble-Free 


ZEIG UNIVERSAL 
TRAVELLING TELESCOPE 


“The Travelling Telescope That Will Travel” 
FIVE YEARS OF PROVEN, TROUBLE-FREE SERVICE! 


Write for Illustrated Bulletin 


Also, Complete Line of Gin, Oil Mill and Feed Mill Sheet Metal Products. 
The Home of the Famous and Talked-about 18 Gauge Elbows. 


ZEIG SHEET METAL WORKS 


HEARNE, TEXAS 


Phone 504 
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Industry representatives attending the 
conference were Joe Flaig, Simmons 
Cotton Oil Mills, Dallas; Dupuy Bate- 
man, Jr., Anderson, Clayton & Co., 
Houston; T. H. Gregory, executive vice- 
president, National Cottonseed Products 
Association, Memphis; C. E. Theobald, 
C. E. Theobald & Sons, Memphis; Alfred 
Geismar, Geismar and Co., New Orleans; 
Marion E. Mann, secretary, American 
Cotton Linters Association, Atlanta; 
Joe N. Jones, Southern Cotton Chemical 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.; C. B. Metz, 
Buckeye Cotton Oil Co., Memphis; Ed- 
ward G. Crum, general manager, Cellu- 
lose department, Hercules Powder Co., 
Wilmington, Del.; David Schimmel, Allen 
Industries, Inc., Rahway, N.J.; F. 
Hogg, Simmons Co., Atlanta; A. S. 
Roistacher, assistant general manager, 
National Association of Bedding Manu- 
facturers, Washington; J. K. Gillingwa- 
ter, Tennessee Eastman Co., Kingsport, 
Tenn.; George J. Alles, American Vis- 
cose, Philadelphia; Gordon F. Freeman, 
president, American Cotton Linters As- 
sociation, Atlanta, and J. H. Kelly, Du 
Pont Co., Wilmington, Del. 


New Product 


T. B. WOOD’S SONS CO. ADDS 
VARIABLE SPEED DRIVE 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co., Chambers- 
burg, Penn., has added a new smaller 
variable speed drive to their line of 
standard variable speed drives. Made 
with the same proven construction of 
their larger HP drives, it is designed to 
give infinitely variable speed within a 
two to one speed range ratio for one to 
five HP drives. Exclusive features listed 
by the manufacturer are: 

Design—Both flanges move simultan- 
eously by a single adjusting screw to 
change the pitch diameter. 

Positive locking — Simplified design 
provides positive clamping of the two 
adjustable flanges, eliminating fretting 





corrosion. Flanges are quickly and eas- 
ily released for making speed changes. 

Higher efficiency—Single wide range 
belt gives maximum HP efficiency. 
It eliminates problem of maintaining 
matched belts and matched grooves for 
equal power distribution. 

Less shaft overhang—Single belt de- 
sign reduces weight and space required. 

No lubrication—No grease fittings or 
oil cups, therefore, no preventive main- 
tenance needed. 

For more detailed information, write 
Gordon M. Henderson, vice-president 
and sales manager, T. B. Wood’s Sons 
Co., Chambersburg, Penn., and ask for 
Bulletin 497, or write The Cotton Gin 
and Oil Mill Press, P. O. Box 17985, 
Dallas 26. 
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® Yield Must Increase 


In North Carolina 


EVIDENCE that North Carolina farm- 
ers can increase their cotton yields, and 
discussions of the acreage allotments 
situation were among features of the 
mid-January meeting of the North Car- 
olina Cotton Promotion Committee in 
Raleigh. About 65 farmers, ginners, 
crushers and others attended. 

The state 4-H cotton champion, 15- 
year-old Harry Lee Gibson of Gibson, 
Route 1, in Scotland County was one of 
15 young cotton growers attending the 
annual 4-H Cotton School as guests. 


Gibson, who spoke before the com- 
mittee meeting, had a simple formula 
for producing 1,230 pounds of lint cot- 
ton on an acre. 

“T just did what my daddy did,” he 
admitted. Fortunately, his daddy, P. C. 
Gibson, is also a champion cotton grow- 
er. Last year he was one of the state’s 
Five-Acre Cotton Contest winners. This 
year, the elder Gibson matched his son’s 
one-acre record on five acres. 


Dr. E. T. York, head of the state col- 
lege cotton study committee, who spoke 
at the cotton school and at the commit- 
tee meeting, pointed out that North 
Carolina’s average per acre cotton yield 
for the past five-year period was only 
289 pounds. For the period 1920 to 
1924, it was 290 pounds. 

Reporting that in 1955 North Carolina 
will have its lowest cotton acreage since 
1868, York said the only way the state 
can increase its cotton production and 
income is through increased per acre 
production. 

He cited the accomplishments of Gib- 
son and the other 4-H’ers as proof that 
it can be done. He admitted there are 
many problems, such as nematodes and 
poor stands, that research must solve. 
The college is conducting such research, 
according to York. 

However, he said, his committee is 
recommending that the college embark 
on an extensive educational program 
to get farmers to adopt ali of the avail- 
able know-how in producing cotton. “You 
might do all things well but one, and that 
one will keep your yields down,” York 
declared. 

Horace Godfrey, administrative offi- 
cer, State Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation, warned the committee that 
North Carolina~will find itself out of 
cotton production if it keeps under- 
planting its acreage allotments. 

He pointed out that this year’s al- 
lotment of 515,000 acres is 17 percent 
below last year’s. This occurred because 
the 1947 historical plantings were drop- 
ped and 1953’s were picked up for the 
purpose of calculating state acreages. 
In 1953, some farmers failed to plant 
their allotments or release them; there- 
fore, the state suffered when allotments 
were made. 

Godfrey said that the present law, 
which is advantageous to North Caro- 
lina, provided for the release and re- 
apportionment of acreages. 

“If a farmer doesn’t want to use his 
acreage this year, it will be to his ad- 
vantage to release it. If he releases it 
and it is reapportioned to another farm- 
er, the man releasing the allotment gets 
credit for planting it,” Godfrey said. 
“If he doesn’t release and doesn’t plant, 
the farmer may suffer when his future 
allotments are calculated.” 

D. S. Weaver, president of the com- 
mittee and director of the Extension 
Service, presided at the meeting. 
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Processors of Flaxseed 


Organize Association 


National Flaxseed Processors’ Asso- 
ciation was organized Jan. 11 at a meet- 
ign in Washington. The announcement 
said the group will draft trading rules, 
promote research and carry on other ac- 
tivities. 

Directors of the new association are: 
president, Fred M. Seed, vice-president 
of Cargill, Inc.; vice-president, E. H. 





GEORGE L. PRICHARD 


Russell, president of Minnesota Linseed 
Oil Co.; Victor A. Acer, vice-president of 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc.; S. B. 
Coolidge, Jr., vice-president of the Sher- 
win-Williams Co.; John Daniels, direc- 
tor of linseed oil sales, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co.; treasurer, Ralph Bruce, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co.; executive 
secretary, George L. Prichard, Bureau 
of Raw Materials, 1243 National Press 
Building, Washington. 


@ New Mexico Sets 


Caravan Dates 


NEW MEXICO’S annual cotton cara- 
van will stress marketing and utilization 
this year and will start early in Febru- 
ary, according to E. J. O’Neal, Exten- 
sion cotton marketing specialist. 


The program at the stops made by 
the caravan will include a talk by a Na- 
tional Cotton Council representative, a 
discussion of proper handling of cotton 
from the field, through the gin to the 
mill, and varied discussions of other 
subjects suitable to the local area. 

In advance of the regular caravan 
schedule, the specialists in the group 
will meet with other organizations on 
Feb. 7 at Lordsburg’s Farm Day. 

Caravan stops will start Feb. 17 at 
Hatch and will continue as follows: Feb. 
18 Anthony; Feb. 22 Artesia and Carls- 
bad; Feb. 23 Lovington; Feb. 24 Por- 
tales; and Feb. 25 Tucumcari. 


Feed Manufacturers Plan 
May Meeting in Chicago 


American Feed Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its forty-sixth annual 
convention at the Morrison Hotel in 
Chicago, May 25-26-27. Approximately 
2,000 representatives of the feed and 
allied industries are expected, and 108 
suites have been reserved by feed trade 
firms. Room _ reservations should be 
sent direct to the Morrison. 


New Soybean Nematode 


North Carolina State Entomologist 
C. H. Brannon has called attention to 
the appearance in North Carolina this 
season of a new cyst-forming nematode 
of soybeans. Identified as Heterodera 
glycines Ichinohe, the nematode had pre- 
viously been found only in Japan and 
China. 

The nematode was discovered in the 
Castle Hayne area of New Hanover 
County, North Carolina, and has not 
been found to date elsewhere. 
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Cottonseed Oil Price Policy 


T. A. HIERONYMUS, Associate Professor, Department of Agri- 
cultural Economics, University of Illinois, expresses in this article 
his views on the policies CCC should follow. 


Ek PRICE policies of Commodity 
Credit Corp. regarding cottonseed 
oil are important factors in U.S. and 
world fats and oil prices. Are we follow- 
ing the best policies? What considera- 
tions should determine price policy? 


e Price Supports and Price Policy—Af- 
ter unsuccessful attempts at other meth- 
ods of price support for cottonseed, the 
“package program” was developed for 
the 1951 crop. This is a system where- 
by Commodity Credit Corp. buys the 
products of cottonseed (oil, meal, and 
linters) from crushers at fixed prices, 
if the crushers have purchased cotton- 
seed for the minimum support price or 
more. The 1951 and 1952 crops were 
suported at 90 percent of parity and the 
1953 and 1954 crops at 75 percent. 
Under this program large quantities 
of cottonseed oil were accumulated. The 
price of cottonseed oil was increased 
‘moderately in 1952-53 and to the sup- 
port level in 1953-54. Because cotton- 
seed oil is one of a group of highly in- 
terchangeable fats, prices of other fats 
and oils in the U.S., notably soybean 
oil, and likely also world prices were 
affected. Until February 1954, the policy 
of Commodity Credit Corp. was to sell 
its oil at 15 cents per pound, crude oil 
basis. This resale price was announced 
for a season at a time. Thus, in the fall 
of 1954 the minimum in the domestic 
market was extended to Aug. 31, 1955. 
In February 1954, CCC started ag- 
gressively selling cottonseed oil into ex- 





port markets. Large quantities have 
been sold at prices down to 10 cents per 
pound. 


e U.S. Fats and Oils Situation — A 
simple review of the structure of 
the U.S. edible fats and oils market 
need include only lard, cottonseed oil and 
soybean oil. These three fats make up 
75 to 80 percent of our edible fats and 
oils production and over 90 percent of 
edible fats and oils production minus 
butter. Because of the high price of 
butter, it can be left out of appraisal 
in establishing cottonseed oil price pol- 
icy. 

Table 1 is a balance sheet of these 
three fats and oils showing the produc- 
tion, stocks, exports, and domestic dis- 
appearance for each and the combined 
totals. 

Production of lard varies from year 
to year, mainly with hog numbers. We 
are currently in an increasing phase of 
hog production. 

Cottonseed oil production depends on 
the production of cotton. In two of the 
seven years (1950 and 1954) there are 
sharp decreases caused by acreage re- 
ductions connected with the cotton sup- 
port program. 

There were two sharp increases in 
soybean oil production (1950 and 1954), 
both associated with restrictive price 
support programs for other crops. Be- 
cause a part of the land taken out of 
cotton under restrictive programs has 
been used to grow soybeans, there is a 





























Table 1—Beginning stocks, production, exports, domestic disappearance, and ending stocks of lard, 
cottonseed oil, and total of all three, years beginning Oct. 1, 1948-53. All data in 000’s pounds. 
Stocks Domestic Stocks 
Oct. 1 Production Exports disapp. Sept. 30 
ae Lard ne 
1948-49 117,224 2,068,502 551,172 1,608,443 66,111 
1949-50 66,111 2,277,000 518,628 1,742,343 82,140 
1950-51 82,140 2,473,000 583,020 1,915,524 56,596 
1951-52 56,596 2,624,000 687,794 1,849,579 143,223 
1952-53 143,223 2,262,000 466,172 1,896,612 42,439 
1953-54 42,439 2,035,000 391,483 1,629,496 50,460 
1954-55 50,460 2,335,000* 
Cottonseed oil 
1948-49 120,759 1,734,517 92,540 1,604,262 158,474 
1949-50 158,474 1,795,170 145,196 1,671,134 137,314 
1950-51 137,314 1,227,262 56,330 1,116,145 192,101 
1951-52 192,101 1,718,572 121,142 1,396,510 392,021 
1952-53 392,021 1,823,358 50,672 1,148,591 1,016,116 
1953-54 1,016,116 2,081,246 397,793 1,803,308 896,261 
1954-55 896,261 1,600,701* 
Soybean oil 
1948-49 96,210 2,025,915 518,582 1,490,530 113,013 
1949-50 113,013 2,067,291 421,200 1,645,630 113,474 
1950-51 113,474 2,724,685 761,026 1,906,356 170,777 
1951-52 170,777 2,613,206 426,164 2,163,526 194,333 
1952-53 194,333 2,875,977 426,947 2,462,959 180,404 
1953-54 180,404 2,789,076 508,431 2,333,824 127,225 
1954-55 127,225 8,240,000* 
Bes: + Total 
Stocks Exports Domestic Stocks Total Supply 
Oct. 1 Production disapp. Sept. 30 supply disapp. 
1948-49 334,193 —-5 828,934 1,162,294 4,663,235 337,598 6,163,127 ‘5,825,529 
1949-50 337,598 6,139,461 1,085,024 5,059,107 332,928 6,477,059 6,144,131 
1950-51 332,928 6,424,947 1,400,376 4,938,025 419,474 6,757,875 6,338,401 
1951-52 419,474 6,955,778 1,235,100 5,410,575 729,577 7,375,252 6,645,675 
1952-53 729,577 6,961,335 943,791 5,508,162 1,238,959 7,690,912 6,451,953 
1953-54 1,238,959 6,905,322 1,303,710 5,766,625 1,073,946 8,144,281 7,070,335 
1954-55 1,073,946 7,175,701* 8,249,647 
* Estimated 
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partially compensating relationship be- 
tween cottonseed and soybean oil pro- 
duction. 

Domestic disappearance of the big 
three is increasing at about the same 
rate as population. Food use of all fats 
and oils per capita has remained stable 
at about 43 pounds for the past 20 
years. Such year-to-year changes as 
there have been appear to be the re- 
sult of changes in finished goods inven- 
tories. Price policy does not have an im- 
portant bearing on domestic utilization 
so long as the CCC resale price is rea- 
sonably in line with market value. We 
can anticipate about a two-percent in- 
crease in domestic disappearance of 
these three fats, or a total of 5,882,000,- 
000 pounds in 1954-55. 

Stocks of the three fats were at about 
minimum levels Oct. 1, 1949 and 1950. 
A modest increase was associated with 
the sharply larger 1950 soybean crop. 
From 1951 to 1953 stocks increased 
sharply. Exports declined in both years. 
With increasing exports, stocks de- 
clined in 1953-54. 

Actual peak stocks of crude and re- 
fined cottonseed oil in CCC hands were 
1.1 billion pounds during February 1954. 
By Dec. 1, 1954, the stocks of cottonseed 
oil, with amounts sold but not shipped 
excluded, were reported to be down to 
about 400 million pounds. 


e Export Program — European coun- 
tries have been the most important pur- 
chasers of cottonseed oi! under our li- 
quidation program. Fats and oils con- 
sumption in Europe appears to be in- 
creasing, particularly consumption of 
margarine. Quite possibly, part of this 
oil has moved through West Europe into 
Iron Curtain countries. 

Our export program has had some 
sharp price effects. Listed in Table 2 are 
prices of various fats, c.if., European 
ports on Dec. 5, 1953, and Dec. 4, 1954. 

Generally speaking, European com- 
modity prices were higher in December 
1954 than the year before. The volume 
of U.S. exports of fats indicates short- 
ages in Europe rather than abundance 
of fats. Government-owned stocks in 
Europe have been liquidated—but this 
liquidation was going on _ throughout 
most of 1953. The primary cause of de- 
clining world oil prices has been U.S. 
liquidation of cottonseed oil at prices 
sharply below domestic prices. 

Export prospects for 1954-55 are good. 
There are some long-range influences 
that will be felt. First, world popula- 
tion is increasing rapidly—likely faster 
than supplies of edible fats and oil pro- 
duced outside of the U.S. Second, there 
is great pressure for increased con- 
sumption rates in _heavily-populated 
countries that were formerly important 
export countries—India and China in 
particular. Third, the over-all level of 
productivity in the world, Europe in 
particular, is increasing—this means 
increased purchasing power. 

There are also two important short- 
run factors. Europe stockpiled fats heav- 
ily during the early stages of the Ko- 
rean War. (Note U.S. export volume 
for 1950-51, Table 1.) These stocks were 
liquidated in 1953 and the first half of 
1954. European stocks were likely down 
to a working minimum by mid-1954. 
Stock reduction appears to have been 
about one billion pounds in 1953 and 
about 500-600 million pounds in 1954. 
If European stocks were liquidated by 
the amounts indicated in 1953 and 1954 
and were at working minimums, then im- 
ports must be increased in 1955 by an 
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amount as great as the 1953 liquida- 
tion if consumption is to be maintained. 

Second, the 1954 olive crop is very 
small. Last year was an “off” year in the 
alternate-year cycle of olive production. 
In addition, the crop in some countries 
was badly damaged by weather. At 
least a part of the shortage can be 
made up by using up stocks accumu- 
lated from the 1953 “on” year crop. 

We can expect certain minimum lev- 
els of lard, soybean, and soybean oil 
exports. If we place these at 450 million 
pounds of lard, 50 million pounds of 
soybean oil, and 45 to 50 million bushels 
of soybeans (5 to Canada, 20 to Japan 
and Korea, 5 to Formosa, and 20 to 
Europe), we find that we will export 
1,050,000,000 pounds besides the cotton- 
seed oil we sell. We had sold about 370 
million pounds of cottonseed oil by Dec. 
1, 1954. This totals to 1,420,000,000 
pounds. If this minimum export mate- 
rializes, it will be of record size. 

The quantities that can be exported in 
1954-55 are uncertain. The figures 
above, regarding European stocks and 
the olive crop indicate a possibility of 
exporting two billion pounds of the big 
three. 

Two things are reasonably clear. First, 
the world’s reserve of fats and oils has 
been backed into the hands of Commod- 
ity Credit Corp. and is now rapidly dis- 
appearing. Second, there is a _ large 
enough market for fats and oils to ab- 
sorb surplus U.S. production, unless 
there are sharp upturns in fats and oils 
production that cannot now be fore- 
seen or unless there is a general indus- 
trial recession. These factors suggest 
that the trend of world fat prices will 
be up over the next several years. 


e Stocks, Exports and Carryover — 
From Table 1 we note that total supplies 
of the big three available for 1954-55 are 
8,250,000,000 pounds. The first amount 
that must be provided is the 5,882,000,000 
pounds domestic requirement. This leaves 
a balance of 2,368,000,000 pounds for 
export and carryover. 

The second amount that must be pro- 
vided is the minimum carryover. Again 
from Table 1 we note that the carry- 
overs before Commodity Credit Corp. 
stocks were built up ranged from 333 
million to 420 million pounds. Ordinary 
commercial working stocks—minimum 
carryover—amount to about 75 million 
pounds of lard, 125 to 150 million pounds 
of cottonseed oil, and a like amount of 
soybean oil, a total of all three of about 
350 million pounds. At any time that 
the free carryover exceeds this amount, 





American cottonseed oil, 








once refined 4.9 11.7 
American soybean oil, 

degummed 14.6 13.8 
South African groundnut 

oil (peanut) 18.4 14.3 
Belgian Congo palm 

kernel oil 15.2 11.4 
Coconut oil (Straits) 16.8 13.4 
Belgian Congo palm oil 9.5 10.1 

Table 3—Holdings of fats (millions of pounds). 
Exports Speculative Total 

and CCC carryover 

1,400 618 968 
1,500 : 518 868 
1,600 : 418 768 
1,700 318 668 
1,800 218 568 
1,900 118 468 


2,000 18 368 
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the U.S. price of soybean and cotton- 
seed oils will depend on the price at 
which speculative interests will carry 
supplies into the next crop year. 

Subtracting the minimum carryover 
from the available supply, there are 
2,018,000,000 pounds left for export, 
CCC stocks, and speculative carryover. 
It appears as if we will export a min- 
imum of 1,400,000,000 pounds. We can- 
not export over two billion pounds. The 
speculative and CCC holdings at vari- 
ous levels of exports are shown in Ta- 
ble 3. 

One other fact needs to be introduced. 
The operation of the package program 
is such that the effective support price 
for one of the three products depends 
upon the market prices for the other 
two. For example, a high price for cot- 


od 


tonseed meal makes possible a market 
price for oil of less than the support or 
resale price. By Dec. 1, 1954, only about 
36 million pounds of cottonseed oil had 
been tendered to CCC as compared to 
more than 180 million pounds by Dec. 1, 
1953. Unless there is a decline in the 
price of cottonseed meal, the quantities 
of the 1954 cottonseed oil crop acquired 
by CCC will be comparatively small. 


e Price Policies—There are three price 
policies that CCC can adopt: 

1. To continue to sell at current 
prices. 

2. To withdraw offerings except at 
the domestic resale price. 

3. To raise the resale price. 

The correct policy depends upon the 
objectives of the policy. What are the 
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effects of the different policies and 
what policy objectives are satisfied by 
each? 

If the policy objective is to get rid of 
the existing stocks of cottonseed oil as 
rapidly as possible, then the present 
policy is the best one. This policy has 
the advantage of moving the U.S. sur- 
plus of fats into consumption as rap- 
idly as possible. It has three disadvan- 
tages: 

1. Decreasing the world and U.S. lev- 
els of fat and oil prices more than nec- 
essary. 

2. Increasing the likelihood of CCC 
accumulating 1955-crop oil. 

8. Losing more money on the support 
operation than can be avoided. 

If our appraisal of the trend of world 
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fat and oil prices is correct, and in 
view of the rapid decrease in U.S. stocks, 
continued sale at decreased prices is not 
necessary and only results in greater 
losses than can be avoided. In the final 
analysis, the prices of U.S. fats depend 
on world market conditions, and world 
price levels will start up as soon as CCC 
stops selling at bargain prices. 

If CCC continues to sell, if the U.S. 
does not export over 1.8 billion pounds 
of the three major fats, and if only 
small quantities of cottonseed oil are 
tendered under the package program, at 
least 200 million pounds more than min- 
imum inventories must be carried by 
speculative interests. The prices at which 
they will carry supplies over into the 
1955-56 crop year will depend on sev- 
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eral things, among which should be in- 
cluded 1955 crop production, export vol- 
ume, CCC stocks, and fat and oil prices 
in the spring and summer of 1955. 


If speculative interests are only will- 
ing to carry supplies forward at de- 
pressed prices, than CCC will again ac- 
cumulate stocks and the rapid liquida- 
tion will have accomplished but little. 


If the policy objective is to maximize 
the domestic level of fat and oil prices, 
then the appropriate course of action is 
to withdraw all sales offers. Maintain- 
ing the domestic sales price at 15 cents 
and cutting export prices do not mean 
that the domestic level of prices is not 
affected. So long as domestic supplies 
other than CCC stocks are larger than 
domestic requirements, the domestic 
price will be the highest of three prices: 


1. The price at which speculative in- 
terest will carry stocks forward. 

2. The price at which 1954 crop oil 
will be tendered to CCC in volume. 

3. The export price. 

The effect of withdrawal of CCC, if 
continued for very long, would be to 
put the level of fats and oils prices 
above the economic level and re-accum- 
ulate stocks in the hands of CCC. This 
was the policy until early 1954. It was 
discarded as unworkable. 

If the policy objective is to move 
products into consumption as rapidly as 
the market will absorb them, but not at 
rates that will glut the market nor at 
prices so low that speculative accumula- 
tion is encouraged or at prices that make 
losses any greater than can be avoided, 
then the best policy is an increase in 
the export prices. 

World market conditions — supplies, 
requirements, and purchasing power— 
in December 1954 were basically stronger 
than they were in December 1953. Prices 
of cottonseed oil, peanut oil, palm kernel 
oil, and coconut oil are sharply below 
year-ago levels. Soybean oil is not much 
lower but is not moving into export ex- 
cept at minimum levels. There does not 
appear to be any important fat, the 
production of which will be importantly 
increased by an increase of 2.5 to 3.0 
cents in the CCC export price. Nor does 
it appear that world consumption would 
be retarded by a price increase. 

CCC stocks were built up to very 
high levels over a period of two and one- 
half years. Two-thirds of these stocks 
were sold in 10 months. Such a rapid 
liquidation could only have happened at 
bargain prices. 

While the European fats and oils sit- 
uation seems to indicate that U.S. fats 
are moving into consumption about as 
fast as they are shipped, we cannot be 
certain. It is quite possible that Euro- 
pean stocks are being built up. If so, it is 
because U.S. prices are attractive to 
European speculators. The U.S. surplus 
situation is not helped if stocks are 
simply transferred from CCC to specu- 
lative hands. 

Two and one-half to three cents per 
pound multiplied by 400 million pounds 
equals $11 million. This is not a small 
sum. 


Contest Winners Named 


Kenneth Hastey won first place in 
dryland cotton and G. R. Howell first 
place in irrigated cotton production in 
Bailey County’s contest for 4-H Club 
and FFA boys. County Agent J. K. 
Adams, Muleshoe, Texas, conducted the 
contest, sponsored by the Muleshoe 
Chamber of Commerce. 
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© Ward Protests Act 
By Cattle Group 


A PROTEST has been made by A. L. 
Ward, Dallas, Educational Service Di- 
rector, National Cottonseed Products 
Association, against the wording of a 
resolution adopted Jan. 12 by the Amer- 
ican National Cattlemen’s Association. 

At a convention in Reno, the cattle- 
men’s group adopted the following reso- 
lution: 

“Whereas, the so called package plan 
in which cottonseed is purchased under 
a support price by the CCC and subse- 
quently disposed of to processors has 
resulted in an unreasonably high price 
to livestock producers and feeders for 
their requirements of cottonseed prod- 
ucts; and, whereas, there is a tendency 
to increase the processing of cottonseed 
through the use of the solvent process 
resulting in a less desirable protein sup- 
plement. Therefore, be it resolved, that 
the legislative committee of the American 
National Cattlemen’s Association be in- 
structed to make a thorough investiga- 
tion of the entire system of processing 
and pricing of cottonseed products.” 

Ward sent the following wire to Pres- 
ident Jay Taylor and Executive Secre- 
tary F. E. Mollin: 

“Regret resolution adopted by Amer- 
ican National Cattlemen’s Association 
might be interpreted as criticism of cot- 
tonseed crushing industry, but we would 
welcome opportunity to present facts to 
your committee. Present cottonseed meal 
prices are not excessive at mill posi- 
tion. They are result of increased de- 
mand and decreased supply due to cot- 
ton acreage control. Cattlemen should be 


familiar with price fluctuations caused 
by supply and demand. Our National 
Cottonseed Products Association has 
previously urged Washington not to sup- 
port cottonseed prices and welcomes 
your support of position. Those proc- 
essors who have installed solvent ex- 
traction equipment acted in good faith 
with what they believe individually to 
be to advantage of cottonseed producers, 
consumers of their products, and their 
own stockholders. Official agricultural 
experiment station feeding tests have 
proved solvent extracted cottonseed meal 
is highly efficient source of supplement- 
al protein and that old process cotton- 
seed meal continues to maintain its high 
value.” 

Field Representative Kenneth Lewis 
of NCPA attended the convention and 
his discussions with cattlemen probably 
reduced the severity of the resolution as 
finally adopted, Ward points out. 


@ Khapra Quarantine 
Planned by USDA 


USDA’S Agricultural Research Service 
published in the Jan. 11 Federal Peg- 
ister notice regarding the proposed quar- 
antine on the Khapra beetle. This is 
action which has been expected for some 
time, following a hearing in Denver and 
state quarantines, previously reported 
in The Press. 

The federal notice indicates intention 
to have federal quarantines for Ari- 
zona, California and New Mexico to 
prevent further spread of the Khapra 
beetle, a dangerous pest of stored grain. 
Anyone desiring to present written data, 
views or arguments should file them 


within 30 days after Jan. 11 with the 
Plant Pest Control Branch, Agricul- 
tural Research Service, USDA, Wash- 
ington 25. Detailed information regard- 
ing the proposed quarantine also may 
be obtained from that office. 

Arizona, one of the states that adopt- 
ed state quarantines earlier, has issued 
Supplement No. 1 to its Quarantine Reg- 
ulation No. 13, which has to do with the 
Khapra beetle and intrastate regula- 
tions. The supplement, dealing with used 
bags and bagging, bulk grain, sacked 
products, etc., may be obtained from 
W. T. Mendenhall, state entomologist, 
Commission of Agriculture and Horti- 
culture, Phoenix. 


Tennessee Values Drop 

Tennessee cotton lint and seed from 
the 1954 crop had a value of $108,370,- 
000 compared with $131,582,000 value 
for the previous crop. Seed value of 
$12,995,000 compared with the 1953 to- 
tal of $14,480,000; and the lint totals 
were $95,375,000 in 1954 and $117,102,- 
000 in 1953. 

Value of all principal Tennessee crops 
was $318,645,000 in 1954 and $362,713,- 
000 in 1953. 


Final Report on Vote 


Final results of the Dec. 14 referen- 
dum on marketing quotas have been tab- 
ulated by USDA. Of 346,542 upland 
cotton growers who voted, 318,949 fa- 
vored marketing quotas and 27,593 were 
opposed. Official results of the referen- 
dum on extra long staple show 92.8 per- 
cent of the 1,193 growers who voted as 
favoring quotas. 
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e Feb. 4—The Farmers Union Coopera- 
tive Ginners’ Association of Oklahoma 
annual meeting. Junior High Auditorium 
at Hobart, Okla. Lucile Millwee, Box 
631, Carnegie, secretary-treasurer. 


e Feb. 7-8—Cottonseed Processing Re- 
search Clinic. Southern Regional Re- 
search Laboratory, New Orleans. Spon- 
sored by the Valley Oilseed Processors’ 
Association and the Laboratory. C. E. 
Garner, 1024 Exchange Building, Mem- 
phis 3, Association secretary. 


e Feb. 7-8—Texas Cooperative Ginners’ 
Association joint convention with Texas 
Federation of Cooperatives and Houston 
Bank for Cooperatives. Plaza Hotel, San 
Antonio. B. E. Schroeder, 307 Nash 
Building, Austin, executive secretary. 


e Feb. 14—National Cotton Ginners’ As- 
sociation annual convention. Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Atlanta. Clifford H. Hardy, 400 
Broad Street, Bennettsville, S.C., execu- 
tive vice-president. 

e Feb. 15-16 — Alabama-Florida Cotton 
Ginners’ Association annual convention. 
Atlanta, Ga. Tom Murray, Room 410, 
Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, executive 
officer. To be held concurrently with 
Southeast Gin Suppliers’ Exhibit. 


e Feb. 15-16—Southeast Gin Suppliers’ 
Exhibit. Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. Spon- 
sored by the Alabama-Florida, Carolinas 
and Georgia ginners’ associations. For 
information write Tom Murray, Room 
410, Henry Grady Building. 


e Feb. 15-16 — Carolinas Ginners’ As- 
sociation annual convention. Atlanta, Ga. 
Clifford H. Hardy, 400 Broad Street, 
Bennettsville, S.C., executive secretary- 
treasurer. To be held concurrently with 
Southeast Gin Suppliers’ Exhibit. 


e Feb. 15-16—Georgia Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta. Tom Murray, Room 410, 
Henry Grady Building, Atlanta, execu- 
tive vice-president. To be held concur- 
rently with Southeast Gin Suppliers’ Ex- 
hibit. 

e Feb. 23-24—Oklahoma Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual meeting. Skirvin 
Tower Hotel, Oklahoma City. J. D. 
Fleming, 1004 Cravens Building, Okla- 
homa City 2, secretary-treasurer. 


e March 8-9—Western Cotton Produc- 
tion Conference. Hotel Westward Ho, 
Phoenix, Ariz. Sponsored by Arizona 
Cotton Growers’ Association, Southwest 
Five-State Cotton Growers’ Association 
and National Cotton Council. 





e March 14-15-16—Midsouth Gin Supply 
Exhibit. Midsouth Fairgrounds, Mem- 
phis. For information write W. Kemper 
Bruton, executive vice-president, Arkan- 
sas-Missouri Cotton Ginners’ Associa- 
tion, P. O. Box 345, Blytheville, Ark. 
Arkansas-Missouri and Tennessee gin- 
ners’ associations will hold annual con- 
ventions in connection with the exhibit. 


@ March 14-15-16 — Arkansas-Missouri 
Cotton Ginners’ Association annual con- 
vention. Memphis. W. Kemper Bruton, 
P. O. Box 345, Blytheville, Ark., executive 
vice-president. To be held concurrently 
with Midsouth Gin Supply Exhibit. 


@ March 14-15-16 — Tennessee Cotton 
Ginners’ Association annual convention. 
Memphis. W. T. Pigott, P. O. Box 226, 
Milan, secretary-treasurer. To be held 
concurrently with Midsouth Gin Supply 
Exhibit. 


e March 18-19-20—West Coast Division, 
International Oil Mill Superintendents’ 
Association, annual convention. Ambas- 
sador Hotel, Los Angeles. H. F. Crossno, 
9065 Gainsford Street, Downey, Calif., 
convention chairman; H. E. Wilson, 
Wharton, Texas, secretary-treasurer. 


e March 28-29—Valley Oilseed Proces- 
sors’ Association annual convention. Ho- 
tel Buena Vista, Biloxi, Miss. C. E. Gar- 
ner, 1024 Exchange Building, Memphis, 
secretary. 


e March 29-30—Midsouth Cotton Gin 
Operators’ Schools for ginners of Ar- 
kansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri 
and Tennessee. To be held at locations in 
and near Memphis. Details will be an- 
nounced later. 


e April 3-6—National Peanut Council 
annual convention. Shoreham Hotel, 
Washington. William F. Seals, Dupont 
Circle Building, Washington 6, president. 


e April 4-5-6 — Texas Cotton Ginners’ 
Association annual convention. State Fair 
Grounds, Dallas. Jay C. Stilley, 3724 
Race Street, Dallas, executive vice-presi- 
dent. For exhibit space, write R. Haugh- 
ton, president, Gin Machinery & Supply 
Association, Inc., 3116 Commerce Street 
(P. O. Box 7985), Dallas. 


e April 17-20—American Oil Chemists’ 
Society annual meeting, Roosevelt Hotel, 
New Orleans. Mrs. Lucy Hawkins, 35 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago, executive 
secretary. 


e May 3-4—National Cotton Compress 
and Cotton Warehouse Association an- 
nual convention. Boca Raton Club, Boca 
Raton, Fla. John H. Todd, 1085 Shrine 
— Memphis, executive vice-presi- 
ent. 


e May 17-18 — Oklahoma Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association annual meeting. 
Lake Murray Lodge, Lake Murray. J. D. 
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Fleming, 1004 Cravens Building, Okla- 
homa City 2, secretary-treasurer. 


e May 20-24—National Cottonseed Prod- 
ucts Association annual convention. Jung 
Hotel, New Orleans. S. M. Harmon, 19 
South Cleveland Street, Memphis, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


e June 2-3-4-—American Cotton Con- 
gress. Harlingen, Texas. For information 
write Burris C. Jackson, chairman, State- 
wide Cotton Committee of Texas, Hills- 
boro. 


e June 5-6-7 — South Carolina Cotton 
Seed Crushers’ Association-North Caro- 
lina Cottonseed Crushers’ Association an- 
nual joint convention. Fort Sumter Hotel, 
Charleston, S.C. Mrs. Durrett L. Wil- 
liams, 609 Palmetto Building, Columbia, 
S.C., secretary-treasurer, South Carolina 
association. Mrs. M. U. Hogue, P. O. Box 
747, Raleigh, N.C., secretary-treasurer, 
North Carolina association. 


e June 5-6-7—Texas Cottonseed Crush- 
ers’ Association annual convention. St. 
Anthony Hotel, San Antonio. Jack Whet- 
stone, 624 Wilson Building, Dallas, sec- 
retary. 


e June 7-8-9—Tri-States Oil Mill Super- 
intendents’ Association annual conven- 
tion. Edgewater Beach Hotel, Biloxi, 
Miss. Roy Castillow, Southern Cotton 
Oil Co., Little Rock, Ark., secretary- 
treasurer. 


e June 13-16 — International Oil Mill 
Superintendents’ Association annual con- 
vention. Lubbock Hotel, Lubbock. H. E. 
Wilson, P. O. Box 1180, Wharton, Texas, 
secretary-treasurer. 


e June 20-21—Alabama-Florida Cotton- 
seed Products Association and Georgia 
Cottonseed Crushers’ Association annual 
joint convention. Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss. T. R. Cain, 322 
Professional Center Building, Montgom- 
ery, executive secretary, Alabama-Flori- 
da association. J. E. Moses, 318 Grand 
Theatre Building, Atlanta 3, secretary, 
Georgia association. 


e June 23-24 — Mississippi Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association forty-fifth annual 
convention. Hotel Buena Vista, Biloxi. 
For information write 207 One Hundred 
East Pearl Building, Jackson. 


® July 6-7-8—Qil Mill Operators’ Short 
Course. Texas A. & M. College, College 
Station. For information write Dr. J 
Lindsay, head, department of chemical 
engineering, Texas A. & M. College, Col- 
lege Station. 


e Sept. 7-8-9—Beltwide Cotton Mechani- 
zation Conference. Texas A. & M. Col- 
lege, College Station, Texas, and Black- 
land Experiment Station, Temple, Texas. 
For information write National Cotton 
Council, P. O. Box 18, Memphis 1. 


U.S. Exports Are Forecast 
At 4.5 Million Bales 


Exports of U.S. cotton this season 
to Free World countries will be about 
4.5 million bales, the International Cot- 
ton Advisory Committee now predicts. 
This would compare with 3.8 million last 
season and about 3.0 million in 1952-53. 


Recent estimates, the committee said, 
indicate Free World cotton production 
this season is around 28.5 million bales, 
700,000 more than forecast a month 
earlier. Production was 30 million last 
season. Free World supplies are esti- 
— at 46.3 million bales, a postwar 
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laugh it of f 


“Yes,” Oswald said to the stenograph- 
er, “the boss just offered me an interest 
in the business.” 

The steno looked up quickly, “He did?” 
she asked in surprise. 

“Yes,” Oswald replied reflectively. “He 
said that if I didn’t take an interest in 
the business he’d hire somebody who 
would.” 


eee 
NO PEDIGREE? 

Dotty Dare may be fooling, but she 
says she descended from a long line 
her mother once foolishly listened to! 

eee 

Census-taker, viewing Mandy and her 
six tots with a puzzled frown: “I don’t 
understand you,” he said. “Did you say 
that your husband died six years ago?” 

“Yes suh,” she replied emphatically. 
“He died, but I didn’t.” 

eee 

Policeman — Do you mean to say 
this physical wreck tried to grab your 
purse out of your hand? 


Woman — But he wasn’t a physical 
wreck—until he grabbed my purse. 
eee 


Chivalry—A man’s inclination to de- 
fend a woman’s honor against everyone 
except himself. 

eee 

Today’s brassiere ads make it obvi- 
ous that honesty no longer is the bust 
policy. 

& SB ee 

A small town is where, if you see a 
girl with a man old enough to be her 
father, he is. 

eee 

The salesgirl explained it this way: 
“If you remove the bodice, you will 
have a playsuit. If you remove the skirt, 
you will have a sunsuit. If you remove 
anything else, you’ll have a lawsuit.” 

s oe Q 

Conscience—The thing that hurts when 
everything else feels great. 

eee 

A prominent movie actor was dis- 
cussing his work with several bystand- 
ers. “In this business,” he said, “one 
day you’re making love to Lana Tur- 
ner, Betty Grable, Dorothy Lamour or 
Ginger Rogers, and the next day you’re 
a has-been.” 

One ardent admirer came up with, 
“Yah, but look where you has been.” 

eee 

First drunk to second drunk: You 
drive; you’re too drunk to sing. 

. 7 * 

A young man entering Georgia Tech 
was scheduled to take an intelligence 
test. He went to the right building, but 
instead of walking into the door of the 
big hall where everyone else was, he 
opened the door next to it and blundered 
into a professor’s office. 

“Sir,” said the boy, “I’ve come to take 
my intelligence test.” 

“Young man,” replied the professor, 
“you have just taken it.” 

® e @ 

The average girl needs beauty more 
than brains because the average man 
can see better than he can think. 

e e . 

Life is cruel to men... when they are 
born their mothers get the compliments 
and flowers. When they are married, 
their brides get the presents and pub- 
licity. And when they die, their wives 
get the insurance and winters in Flori- 


da. 








* Memphis, Tenn. 
CHEMICAL * Little Rock, Ark. 
LABORATORIES * Blytheville, Ark. 
* Cairo, Il. 
TO SERVE * Des Moines, Iowa 
* Chicago, Il. 
YOU * Clarksdale, Miss. 


WOODSON-TENENT LABORATORIES 
Main Offices: MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Specializing in analyses of Cottonseed, Soybeans and their products, 
Fats — Feeds — Fertilizers — Germinations 
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BELTS OF ALL KINDS — LEATHER, RUBBER, CANVAS AND V-BELTS 
CONVEYING AND TRANSMISSION EQUIPMENT SAMPLING KNIVES 
MUND BOILERS , PHELPS COTTON 


HOWE SCALES FANS AND 
PUMPS AND COMPLETE UNLOADERS 
MOTORS SHAFTS MUND BOILERS 
SCREW CONVEYOR COTTONSEED 
AND CONVEYOR SUPPLIES lelele) aie) -1.¢-» 
FITTINGS PULLEYS CAKE PANS 
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TRANSMISSION WIPING RAGS 
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Do You Have 
the Current 


INTERNATIONAL 
GREEN BOOK? 


(A directory of cottonseed and 
other vegetable oil products) 


The new 1954-55 Edition is 
now available . . . containing 
complete and detailed informa- 
tion about the entire oilseed 
both do- 


processing industry, 


mestie and foreign. 


$10 


Delivered 





Do You Have 
the Current 


YOPP’S CODE? 


(12th Edition, Printed 1951) 










This book of telegraphic code 
words and phrases is used 
throughout the oilseed products 
and related industries. The 12th 
Edition is completely up to date, 
and includes many new trading 


$10 


Delivered 
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At Hobart, Feb. 4 





Co-op Ginners Plan 
Oklahoma Meeting 


@ B. E. STALLONES will make 
the chief address at annual con- 
vention of Farmers’ Union Co- 
operative Ginners’ Association. 


B. E. Stallones, Houston, manager of 
South Texas Producers’ Association for 
23 years and a director of Texas Fed- 
eration of Cooperatives, will make the 
principal address at the annual conven- 
tion of the Farmers Union Cooperative 
Ginners’ Association of Oklahoma. The 
meeting will be Feb. 4 at Hobart Junior 
High School. 

Officers of the Oklahoma ginners’ 
group are C. A. Holmberg, Erick, presi- 
dent; H. M. Gilbreth, Frederick, vice- 
president; and Mrs. Lucile Millwee, Car- 
negie, secretary-treasurer. Directors are 
Bud Patton, Mangum; J. G. Hudgens, 
Friendship; and Albin Nixon, Anadar- 
ko. 


Registration will begin at 9:30 a.m., 
Feb. 4, and will be followed by enter- 
tainment until the meeting is called to 
order by President Holmberg. W. R. 
Duggan of Hobart will welcome the vis- 
itors and O. D. Stephens of Cowden 
will respond to the welcome address. 


Mrs. Millwee and Nixon will make 
talks, after which directors will be 
elected. 


Problems in ginning green cotton will 
be discussed by Joe Evans of Dill City, 
and T. J. Barton of Hobart will intro- 
duce guests at the convention, after 
which those attending will be guests of 
the Association at lunch. C. R. Wing- 
field’s string band will provide enter- 
tainment. 

Increased cotton allotments for 1955 
will be discussed by Elmer Dawson of 
Mountain View, and Charles H. Nelms, 
Tipton, will speak on the cost and util- 
ization of well irrigation. The address 
by Stallones and a discussion by Presi- 
dent Holmberg will conclude the busi- 
ness session. 


World Surpluses Bring 
Marketing Problems 


Large supplies of agricultural prod- 
ucts have led to serious marketing prob- 
lems in several surplus-producing coun- 
tries, according to USDA. This is lead- 
ing to efforts to increase consumption 
and bring production in line with indi- 
cated consumption, and to expand ex- 
ports, says the Department in a recent 
review of the world agricultural situ- 
ation. 

World crop production in the current 
year, due largely to the smaller output 
in North America and Asia, is indi- 
cated to be nearly two percent below 
1953-54, but the production of livestock 
products has continued to new high lev- 
els and the increases nearly offset the 
crop decline. 

In discussing agricultural marketing 
problems arising in the wake of large 
supplies, the report states that a few 
countries have adopted programs for 
reducing acreage of crops for which 
there are large carryovers, while others 
are shifting from these commodities to 
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others which may have more favorable 
market outlets. 

During 1954 there was a_ noticeable 
shift in the world’s crop area from food 
grains to cotton, tobacco, and feed crops, 
and additional similar shifts appear 
likely in 1955. Several countries en- 
couraged exports in various ways during 
1954 in an effort to reduce their carry- 
over of agricultural products. Some 
have reduced prices or subsidized ex- 
ports; some have cut export taxes; oth- 
ers have attempted to work out barter 
or bilateral agreement with their prin- 
cipal foreign suppliers, says USDA. 





WATSON 
COTTONS 


to choose froin 


e WATSON COTTON 
e WATSON’S NEW ROWDEN 
e WATSON'S STONEVILLE 62 
e WATSON’S EMPIRE 


FERRIS WATSON SEED CO. 


GARLAND «+ Dallas County «+ TEXAS 
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Cross Section 
GULLETT “105” HULL EXTRACTOR FEEDER 
with Stick Remover and After Cleaner 








This Gullett “105” hull extractor feeder, with stick remover 
and after-cleaner is the latest perfected machine of its type, 
with ample capacity to correctly separate hulls, leaves, 


sticks and stems from lint cotton. Its mechanical construc- 





tion allows this separation without shaling or breaking the 
hulls, allowing a cleaner quality of lint. Its stick removing 


ability and performance must be seen to be believed. 


GULLETT GIN COMPANY 


AMITE, LOUISIANA, U.S. A. 





Factory, Freight and Express: Amite, Louisiana 
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TYPE G 
COMPLETE 
DOUBLE DRYING 
AND CLEANING x 

Qty: 
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Flat Screen Separator. 
Type I Cleaners, Bur a sarrutthanseratcreie iy 
Machine, Hardwicke- a Yb ey), emeee = ? 
Etter Extractor Feeder ae fo 9.90.99 9.99 @ 99.0%", aL 
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We also build other sizes 
and arrangements to fit 
different cotton drying 
requirements, 














HARDWICKE-ETTER COMPANY 


Manufacturers Sherman, Texas 
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Shed Control 


This Feed Control has been designed to provide a positive and even 
feed of the Seed Cotton for all of the overhead Cleaning and Drying 
Equipment. 


j 
ee, 
a eae ean 
S f | It is built in two sizes, 523e” and 72” wide, and fitted with an 





=) Se OV fin automatic Cut-off Valve arrangement connected to Air Box on 
an S APR { Separator. When the feeding is too heavy, the Valve automatically 
7 | reduces the suction at the Telescope, eliminates choke-ups, and pro- 
= | A vides just the proper amount of feed for the most efficient drying 

ae, Ties and cleaning. 


tion with the No. 1 Drier. For other plants with’one Drier, install 
Control under No. 1 Separator. 


| aw For double drying systems install control under Separator in connec- 
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